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e “We are very much impressed with the sample 
The News-Magazi ne ip recording and assure you we will purchase the 
feature whether sold or not.” 
KSTP 
f the Air 
o “Tl have a warm spot in my heart for NEWS- 
WEEK, and I am mighty glad that WAIU is 


WENTY-NINE stations are now serving one of the first stations to have your program 
their areas with the last word in news- sponsored commercially.” 
broadcasts—the crisp, concise picture of the _ WAIU 
world of news dramatized from NEWS-WEEFK, 
the National News Magazine. 
Stationed at every news-source throughout 
the world, NEWS-WEEK correspondents— 


more than five thousand of them—spin the : } 


aerials of NEWS-WEEK stations to millions of Why it. Radio stations and advertisers interested 

eager listeners-in. Dramatically presented, N\i//) in featuring a news-dramatization with an 

such news assumes a new dimension, a new immediate “click,” are urged to reserve terri- 

intimacy and greater importance thanthrough tory at once. It is the outstanding news 

the mere recital alone. feature of the air; tune in and keep abreast 
Program directors already rate the new of the news. 


release as one of the air’s great features. 
Among them: For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 


“After auditioning the sample release ourselves, NEWS-WE i} K 


we offered the series to one of the highest-grade ] Radio Program Editor 
accounts in Manchester, with excellent success.” 


WFEA ’ Rockefeller Center New York 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK is written and directed by 
the editors of NEWS-WEEK, and is produced 
and transcribed by the World Broadcasting 
System. If you want to hear RADIO NEWS- 








CONSULT THIS LIST FOR | | STATIONS, TIME and SPONSORS 








W 7:00 P.M. Friday W 6:45 P.M. Friday , rt W 6:45 P.M. Thurs- W 10:15 P.M 

AIU Capital City Troy HEB (To Be An t GR day FBL (To Be 

Columbus, Laundry Company Portsmouth, nounced) I y ' Buffalo, N.Y. Cowan & Cowan Syracuse, nounced 
Ohio N. H. { - 4 Chemists N. Y. 


KSTP 4:15, P.M., Sunday j } WRVA To Be A 9-15 PM lee 

Chaix-Cupley 8:00 P.M. Monday f } o Be An- 8:15 P.2 a 

St.Paul, Minn Commpnay 9 KFDM (To Be An- t Richnend, nounced Later WHE Peoples Furniture 
siielinieted Beaumont, nounced) 4 Va. - / omt 


WCSH 7:00 P.M. Thurs- Ten. YJ atk si > 
ortland, e rdw . \, y y 
eats] Walker = WLBC “Tvtanwie Electric a > pal i oat os JRISM mtemaed 
7:18 P.M. Friday ompany ’ - 4. meas , 
a ompany WTIC 6:45 P.M. Friday KLO Osden Paint. O'1 a , 
HL bo a ay 7 ' K+—> — Lae To Be 


nounced 


ites —_— Chamberlain | j 

7:45 P.M. Friday Hartford, Simon, Inc. ASV / Ses Midian, 
WDB Sears- Roebuck Conn. Chrysler-Plymouth J] ~~ ‘ ' ae lowa 
Roanoke, Va. Company Cars J Ne WLBF °:45,,?-M. Friday 

—<— —— ih) ’ x, | A (To Be An- 

12:30 PM, Friday WEEI 6PM Saturday [// PON | Kamas City, “houneed” = WWYJTL | To 2 
W ABI Rice & Miller (To Be An- f+ } a" 5 /seTe* 7 Kan. Adene. C nounced 
Bangor, Me. Company Boston, Mass. nounced) NNT, = * : saliieine , Ga. 


7. uM To Be An- f\ } 4 Yr i \ 12:15 P.M, Sunday . 
WNBH 7: P.M. Thurss WTAG i ticed tier | |X XPS | KTSA ‘fompy Gothia KTAR To Be sn. 
New Bedford, Mason Furniture —— i SE ™ \WA\ U\ San Antonio, Company Phoenix,Ariz, ™ se pias 
ass Company _— ‘ ‘ x. 


WSMB Sunday ‘ ernoon 
(To Be n- 
nounced Later nounced Later New Orleans, nounced) 

St. Louis,Mo. Houston, Tex. a. 


WAVE 5:45 FM. Sunday KMOX_ ..7° Be An: tly \ / \ KTRH oa Bev 


Sales, 
Louisville, Jeweler 
Ky 
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YOUVE NEVER HAD A RIDE 
LIKE THIS BEFORE ! 


Drive“All Three” over the roughest roads! 


ee YOU TAKE YOUR FIRST RIDE in 
the new Plymouth, we hope it 
will be on the roughest road in town. 
And we hope you’ll take it fast! 


Then you'll understand the enthusi- 
asm over Plymouth’s Floating Ride. 
Bumps have vanished. The back seat 
rides like the front! 


You don’t have to be an engineer to 
figure it out. Engine and seats are moved 
forward, as in the famous “Airflow” cars. 
The back seat rides like the front.. 
there’s more comfort and more room. 


PLYMOUTH 27*510 


Ps 


- 


ANY ONE CAN sEE—Plymouth 
is the biggest of ‘‘All Three’’ 
lowest-priced cars. And: be- 
neath its streamlined beauty is 


| a ie 
the strength of anall-steel body. ! Po es gu Ba ll 


You’re apt to think such a big, power- 
ful car costs more to operate. On the 
contrary, Plymouth owners actually 
save 12% to 20% on gas and oil. 


A flip of your fingers shifts gears si- 
lently, in all speeds. A mere touch stops 
you without swerving. Plymouth is the 
only one of “All Three” leading low- 


I f 


(Terme : 


ONLY PLYMOUTH GIVES 
YOU ALL FOUR: 


1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 

3. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 

4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 


| 
| 


eee ee 4 
’ 


A 


priced cars with genuine hydraulic 
brakes... the safest brakes made. 

TAKE “ALL THREE” out on the road... 
let that tell the story. (Ask any Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto dealer about the new 
Plymouth ...and the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan.) 


AND UP 
LIST AT FACTORY 
DETROIT 
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COVER: On her way: The French liner Nor- 
mandie, largest of all ships, this week 
swings her starboard light north and steams 
to sea on her maiden voyage, New York- 
bound. (See page 13.) 
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LETTERS 





CANNON “BCLLS:” 
Better cancel my sub- 
scription. I’m afraid 
the shock of many 
more “bulls’’ like the 
enclosed would en- 
danger my digestion. 
The picture, of course, 
isn’t our good Wis- 
consin Congressman, 
Raymond J. Cannon. 
Moreover, Congress- 
man Francis H. Shoe- 
maker of Minnesota 
is not a Wisconsin 
Congressman. But I suppose you have heard 
from the fat man you picture as Representa- 
tive Cannon and no doubt Mr. Cannon has 
found something to say. 

C. W. HotmsurG 


INTERNATIONAL 


This Is Mr. Cannon 


Madison, Wis. 


Editorial Note: A misplaced photograph 
caption and two bungled lines in May 18 
News-WEEK gave Mr. Cannon more trouble 
than he is entitled to. He is also entitled to 
News-WEEk’'s apologies. The portly Con- 
gressman pouring beer in the photograph 
mentioned by Mr. Holmburg is not Mr. Can- 
non but one of his colleagues, Representa- 
tive John J. Cochran of Missouri. Mr. Holm- 
burg is also correct in pointing out that Rep- 
resentative Shoemaker, a legal client of Mr. 
Cannon’s, is a Minnesota Congressman. An- 
other News-WEEXK slip was a statement that 
Mr. Cannon was disbarred ; he was suspended 
from legal practice and reinstated by special 
act of the Wisconsin Legislature. 


HOLY SPOTS: For three or four centuries 
the Franciscan Fathers have embellished the 
sacred places of the Holy Land, and this con- 
tribution to the sacred places of our Savior 
has been achieved by the sacrifices and the 
zeal and the devotion of these sons of St. 
Francis. It strikes me as wholly out of place 
that you should lend your good space to Dr. 
Morrison who comes along and would speak 
so critical of the successors of these same 
early Franciscans who wrought out of dis- 
order and fallen buildings the pretty struc- 
tures that now adorn the Holy Land. 

One reading the “Reverend’’ denunciation 
would think that the Holy Land was infested 
by a lot of crooks and the like; but if you 
would like to see the Holy Land in the light 
of one not so envious of the Catholicity about 
the Holy Places, I would suggest that you 
read “In The Steps Of The Master,” by H. V. 
Morton, a Protestant layman whose recently 


published travel book about the Holy Land 
might well be called a devotional work. 

Remember that the good Reverend Dr. 
Morrison simply denies that the angel ap- 
peared to the Blessed Virgin at the spot in- 
dicated by the Franciscan Brothers; he gives 
no proof that he knows what he is talking 
about, A statement that Dr. Morrison makes 
without proof, can be just as readily “denied 
without proof.” 

Francis H. FANNon 
Alexandria, Va. 


Editorial Note: News-WEEK lent its space 
to Dr. Morrison’s impressions of the Holy 
Land not because it agrees with them, but be- 
cause, as the editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, he is well known to Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS: In your issue of Mar. 
9, page 39, you give an account of the organ- 
ization of the Sunday School by Robert 
Raikes, with the approximate number of pu- 
pils at the present time. Then you ask, What 
of value do the pupils learn? Following your 
question, you give almost a column of your 
magazine to the opinion of a woman who con- 
siders the Sunday School a liability and not 
an asset. One is not surprised that The Chi- 
cago Christian Century would publish an ar; 
ticle of that kind, but surprised that News- 
WEEK would consider it news that its con- 
stituency would enjoy. Judges who try young 
criminals testify that Sunday Schools are.an 
asset, as the young offenders coming before 
them have rarely attended Sunday School. 

(Mrs.) Frora Brooks Ety 

Glasgow, Ky. 


UNWARRANTED DEATH: T[ take great 
pleasure in commending News-WeEEK upon 
its rapid picking-up of news. Your edition 
of May 11 was one of the only leading na- 
tional weeklies that reported Honorable Sen- 
ator Cutting’sunwarranted and untimely death. 
Please permit me, however, to severely crit- 
icize your magazine . . . for not playing-up 
(if you allow me to use that feigned phrase) 
Mr. Cutting’s passing from public life. To 
me, Bronson Cutting was one of our most be- 
loved citizens. He was a chosen and natural 
statesman and a dignitary of the Senate of 
the United States. If the late Senator from 
New Mexico was not one of America’s proud 
and noble sons, whom shall we choose?... 

Rosert T, ArvIDSON 

Pettibone, N. D. , 
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Association... :. 


Once again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex. 
perienced travellers rec. 
ognize this sky coloring 
as typically Pittsburgh, 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 
Pennsylvania. 


“Room rates 


$3.50 SINGLE + 


$5.00 DOUBLE 


2 PITTSBURGH 
GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 














Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 








Every seven days News 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of 4 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to New 
Week for one year ($4) [_], for two yeat® 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 





City 
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uarantees 





to Improve Your Golf 








in Just Five Days? 





O YOU know that over 52,750 

colfers have accepted Alex 
Morrison's liberal offer to PROVE 
that he can quickly cut strokes 
from their game? 

“Alexander the Great” is, as Bob 
Davis says, “the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.” His instruction brought 
Babe Ruth down into the 70’s— 
enabled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 
72 (on a par 71 course) in Los 
Angeles—helped big-framed Rex 
Beach shoot 154 for 36 holes in 
tournament play, and slender Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland get into the 


70's. He has taught Jack Dempsey, 
the slight Charles Chaplin and the 
bulky Paul Whiteman, Grantland 
Rice, Rube Goldberg, Paula Stone, 
Annette Kellermann, and scores of 
others. Whatever golf lessons he 
chose to give were given at a 
charge of $200 for 12 lessons. 
He is on the staff of American 
f Golfer, has written for La- 
| dies’ Home Journal, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Popular 


Science, and others. 
He has given lec- 
tures and exhibitions 
all over this country 
and Canada. Although 
this left him little time 
for tournament play, 
Alex has demonstrated 
that he can play the 
game with the best of 
them. In addition to 
defeating several of 

about the leading players he 
ree; has set many course 
nishes records. Recently he 
bout tied the course record 
at Winged Foot (the 

; scene of the 1929 
American Open) with a 68. Hehas 
ho less than 30 attested scores 
ranging from 65 to 69 over 
championship length courses; 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
Formerly in the hi ‘ 
Now fo the low 40's, x 


Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
Followed Morrison’s System 





CLARENCE B. KELLAND 
Formerly in the 90's. Kew in the 70's. 


a few of them, for example, the 
Brackenridge Park at San Antonio 
with a 69; Pasadena Golf Club, 69; 
the Detroit Golf Club (South 
Course), a 66, and 69 at Denver 
Country Club. 


For Those Bewildered by a 
“Plague of Don’ts’’ 


Alex Morrison has gotten out a 
book which clearly describes and 
pictures his simple way 
of learning the correct 
swing. There need be no 
question in your mind 
about being able to 
learn through a_ book 
like this one. It is sold 
not on promise but on 
performance—on a def- 
inite guarantee that it 
will improve your game, 
or cost you nothing. 

If you know Alex 
Morrison, you know 
that he is the arch en- 
emy of Golf DON’TS! 
ders and his His last seventeen years 
whole stance. have been spent to help 
the man so typical of thousands of 
golfers: the man who stands grimly 
before his ball “‘concentrating,”’ with 
his knuckles white with tension, and 
the cords in his neck swelling with 
strain. Alex Morrison is out to help 
the fellow who really gets too little 
amusement, satisfaction and benefit 
from the game—who merely ex- 
changes business worries for golf 
worries—who is in a constant panic 
about doing the wrong thing. 


. 


So many 
“‘don’ts’’ are 
running 
through his 


his shoul- 


The Secret of the Correct Swing 


If you are “stymied” by your ap- 
parent inability to apply seemingly 
simple principles, if the usual advi- 
sory jargon and generalities haven’t 
gotten you anywhere, if you realize 
that mere intense concentration, 
will-power, and practice alone is not 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


REX BEACH 


Formerly in the 80's. 
Now in the 70’s. 











































the real answer 
—then you will 
be interested in 
how Alex Morri- 
son can change 
your whole viewpoint, in his book, 
“A New Way to Better Golf.” This 
book has far outsold any other golf 
book ever written by any other 
person! 

First, Alex tells you how to ban- 
ish mental tension and _ nervous 
strain, and how to play with muscu- 
lar freedom and mental relaxation. 

Then he analyzes the eight stages of 
the Correct Swing—not ‘‘correct’’ be- 
cause it is the way he does it, but correct 
because of the structure of your own 
body. For years Morrison has studied 
anatomy and mechanics. As he has prov- 
en, when the proper muscles cease to 
function the wrong ones take charge— 
and you inevitably get a bad shot. 

In simple terms and clear photographs 
he shows these eight stages. He proves 
by actual photographs there is not even 
a “pivot” in it! He gives you no such 
advice as is bewildering and killing the 
game of the gentleman pictured above. 
Then, having shown you how to get 
the Correct Swing, he shows how easy it 
is to put it into practice—in every shot, 
from drive to 
putt. 










a 


book. 




















Morrison 
has been 








a clear pic- 
ture of what is needed to 
play better golf. He is 
something more than a 
fine teacher of golf. He is 
also one of the few who 
bave made a close study 
of breaking up tension, 
which is the curse of every 
game played 
REX BEACH says, 
“Morrison knows more 
about his business than 
I will ever know about 
mine. He has taken the 
golf swing apart and 
examined it, oiled up 
parts, re-assem- 
bled them and put the 
whole thing into 


















ar. He is the most cele- 
brated golf instructor alive.’’ 


SEND NO MONEY 


























Double-Guarantee 
Send no money with 
The Morrison the coupon below. 
When the book is 
GolfGuarantee]} handed to you, pay the 
postman only $2, plus 
If In postage charges. Read 
Your One it for five days. If you 
Present | Month are not “‘sold”’ at once 
Score You'll OR if you put Mr. 
Is Score Morrison's suggestions 
130 115 into practice and with- 
“isn | 110 in one month you don't 
= eS | reduce your score in 
110 100 accordance with the 
100 92 little chart shown here, 
|) you may return the 
90 85 book and your $2 will 

85 x0 be_ refunded. 
a eae Even on this exceed- 
: in ingly liberal guaran- 
75 73 tee only 3 TENTHS 
OF ONE PER CENT 











4 
@ Please send me Alex Morrison's illustrated 
~ book, “‘A New Way to Better Golf." When 
the postman delivers it I will pay $2, plus 
4 postage charges. 
It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, 
@ I may return the book within 5 days. It 
@ understood that, 
@ structions into practice does not—within one month 
@ —reduce my 
shown above, I have the privilege of returning the 
In either case my $2 is to be refunded at once. 


of the thousands who 

bought this book returned it! This gives you 

an idea of what it may mean to your game! 

Clip and mail the coupon—without money 

—now. SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., 
Dept. 386, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


SS SSeS eee eee eee 
@ SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., 


# Dept. 386, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





is also 


if putting Mr. Morrison’s in- 


score as indicated in the schedule 








Check here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus saving 
postage charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course. 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH DOES THE WORK 
10 TO 50 TIMES FASTER 


FRoM A COMPLETE TYPING UNIT IT PRINTS: Names and numbers on 
time cards »/ names, operations and rates on piece-work tickets Vf 
names, rates and deductions on pay-roll sheets ./ names, numbers, 
dates and amounts on pay checks,/informat:on on pay envelopes/ 
customers’ names, addresses and dates on bi:ls and ledger pages +f 
addresses on direct mail advertising +/ instructions on production 
orders and schedule cards »/ data on tabulating cards—items and 
operations on cost sheets—data on many other factory forms /f 
dealers’ names and -addresseson sales helps 4/ names, addresses 
and salutations on sales and collection letters »/ names and ad- 
dresses on announcements, price lists and bulletins «/ stock items 
on inventory sheets and assembly requisitions ./ names and ad- 
dresses on shipping tags and labels 4/ short messages on post cards 
and package inserts. 


THE ADDRESSOGRAPH LINE INCLUDES MORE 
THAN 50 MODELS... PRICES AS LOW AS $142.50 





—— 


Ye co 
5 DIFFERENT 


OFFICE JOBS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH is answering 
today’s challenge for newer, faster, more accurate, more eco- 
nomical business methods. By speeding routine operations... 
eliminating errors... reducing office expenses and unprofitable 
overhead . . . it is building bigger profits for tens of thousands 
of businesses . . . large and small. 

Shorter working hours .. . higher wages . . . no overtime... 
these new conditions make Addressograph indispensable to every 
business office, federal, state or local government department, 
and non-commercial organization. Wherever names and data 
must be copied .. . frequently or occasionally . . . Addressograph 
does the job 10 to 50 times faster . . . without mistakes. It takes 
the drudgery out of countless office jobs. 

Check over the partial list of its many uses shown at the 
left, with your own business in mind. Addressograph will pay 
for itself on any one of these tasks. And most Addressograph 
owners use it—not only for one—but for many purposes. 

Our trained representative, who is constantly in your vicinity, 
will gladly discuss the money -saving and profit-making possi- 
bilities of Addressograph in your own business. Consult your 
phone book, cr write to 


CORPORATION 
(Addressograph Division) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH YW 


Addressagraph 


MORE THAN AN ADDRESSING MACHINE 
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NRA: Nine Supreme Court Justices Chop Off Blue Eagle’s 


Last Monday noon, Chairman Robert 
L. Doughton stretched his long legs un- 
der a table in the Capitol’s Ways and 
Means Committee room. He and his 
colleagues polished off an NIRA Bill 
they expected to present to the House 
that afternoon. It provided two years’ 
extension of the Act. What would the 
House do about it? 

In the opposite wing of the building, 
Senator Pat Harrison and his fellow 
Administration leaders examined a 
tougher nut: the Senate’s ultimatum 
to allow a 914-month extension of NRA, 
or nothing. Individual Senators, sway- 
ing between rival lobbyists’ arguments, 
wondered which one to support. 

At 1:43 P. M. the Supreme Court of 
the United States without a dissenting 
voice told them, 


Sick CHICKEN: Last year a Brooklyn 
workman reached into a crate of chick- 
ens, ignorant that his hand figurative- 
ly choked the NRA Blue Eagle. He 
worked for less than fifty cents an 
hour, and longer than 60 hours a week. 

Soon the Eagle’s Federal handlers 
squawked in court. The four Schechter 
brothers, Joseph, Martin, Alex, and 
Aaron, largest live-poultry dealers in 
Brooklyn, had ignored code regulations 
in buying and selling their crated 
kosher fowl. Further, they paid their 
handyman less and worked him longer 
than the code permitted. 

So Federal Judge Marcus Campbell 
ordered Joseph to jail for three months, 
his brothers for shorter terms. He fined 
them $7,425. The Schechters’ appeal to 
the Circuit Court brought little relief. 
It ruled that in attempting to dictate 
on the matter of employes’ hours and 
wages, Uncle Sam had exceeded his 
authority. But on all other code regu- 
lations involved, the government had 
kept fully within its rights. 

The Schechters appealed again, to 
the Supreme Court. General Hugh 
oy dubbed it the “Sick Chicken 

ase.” 


Jup¢menT: Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes leaned forward from the 
padded leather back of his chair. Clear- 
ly, unemotionally, he outlined the three 
defense claims: Congress’s delegation 
of power to the President violated the 
Constitution; the issues involved intra- 
state commerce—not interstate—and so 
lay beyond Congress’s authority; NRA 
code provisions violated the Constitu- 
tion’s “due process” clause. 


»- 


Head; Roosevelt Suspends Codes Affecting 700,000 Employers 





LATEST ADVERSC. 
SUPREME. CouRT 














MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


The Shadow of the Ax! 


For ten minutes Justice Hughes re- 
viewed the history of the case and of 
the poultry business. Lawyers and 
Congressmen, crowding the few spec- 
tators’ seats, fidgeted impatiently. Then 
came a sonorous opinion on government 
arguments: 


“We are told... the statute... must 
be viewed in the light of the grave 
national crisis . . . Extraordinary con- 
ditions may call for extraordinary 
remedies. But the argument neces- 
sarily stops short of an attempt to 
justify action which lies outside the 
sphere of constitutional authority. Ex- 
traordinary conditions do not create or 
enlarge constitutional power .. .” 


In the front row of spectators, Don- 
ald Richberg, who had pleaded the 
case before the court last month, sank 
his face in cupped hands. A slow flush 
crept up the NRA director’s neck. 


Copes: “Codes of laws of this sort 
are styled ‘codes of fair competition’ 
. - . Would it be seriously contended 
that Congress could delegate its legis- 
lative authority to trade or industrial 
associations or groups so as to empow- 
er them to enact the laws they deem 
to be wise? ... Such a delegation of 
legislative power is unknown to our 
law and is utterly inconsistent with the 


constitutional prerogatives and duties 
of Congress...” 

Newspaper men attacked scratch- 
pads feverishly. 

“Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President ... to make 
whatever laws he thinks may be needed 
or advisable . . . And this authority 
relates to a host of different trades and 
industries ... Such a sweeping delega- 
tion of legislative power finds no sup- 
port in the decisions upon which the 
government especially relies.” 

“Section 3 of the Recovery Act is 
without precedent .. . We think that 
the code-making authority thus con- 
ferred is an unconstitutional delegation 
of legislative power.” 


BounparieEs: Moving on to the sec- 
ond issue—intrastate or interstate— 
Justice Hughes struck harder and 
faster. 

“Much is made of the fact that al- 
most all the poultry coming to New 
York is sent there from other States 
... The mere fact that there may be 
a constant flow of commodities into a 
State does not mean that the flow 
continues after the property has ar- 
rived. 

“Where the effect of intrastate trans- 
actions upon interstate commerce is 
merely indirect, such transactions re- 
main within the domain of State power 
... The persons employed in slaughter- 
ing and selling in local trade are not 
employed in interstate commerce. Their 
hours and wages have no direct re- 
lation to interstate commerce ... The 
argument of the government proves 
too much.” 

The eight Justices flanking Justice 
Hughes sat poker-faced and solemn- 
browed. Hughes closed: 

“In view of these conclusions, we find 
it unnecessary to discuss other ques- 
tions which have been raised as to the 
validity of certain provisions of the 
code under the due-process clause of 
the Fifth Amendment. 

“On both the grounds we have dis- 
cussed, the attempted delegation of 
legislative power, and the attempted 
regulation of intrastate transactions 
which affect interstate commerce only 
indirectly, we hold the code provisions 
here in question to be invalid, and that 
the judgment of conviction must be re- 
versed.” 


Rout: As Richberg hurried from the 
court chamber, reporters mobbed him. 
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How about a statement? What about 
code authorities and NRA employes? 
What next? 

He shook his head. Nothing doing—- 
“at least not until I have a chance to 
study the decision, and maybe not 
then.” 

He disappeared behind a squad of 
Capitol policemen. In April following 
the Circuit Court’s decision on the 
case, he made a promp comment: 

NRA “was sustained unanimously on 
all grounds... as to regulation of in- 
terstate commerce (and) ... proper 
delegation of power to the President...” 

An earlier pronouncement carried 
even more mockery and far more 
truth: “On fundamentals this case 
should provide for a complete and final 
decision on the constitutionality of the 
NIRA.” 

At the White House, Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings and Solicitor 
General Stanley F. Reed joined him. 
With President Roosevelt they studied 
the decision for two hours. Then Rich- 
berg came out: “This decision of the 
Supreme Court makes all codes of fair 
competition unenforceable as a matter 
of law.” 

By telegraph wires NRA headquar- 
ters flashed orders for immediate sus- 
pension of all NRA code enforcement. 
Businessmen could do as they liked, 
without fear of government interven- 
tion or hope of its protection. 


WRECKAGE: The NRA decision follow- 
ing two other judgments against the 
New Deal (see page 21) chucked 758 
codes into the discard. An uncharted 
future confronted 700,000 employers, 
individual and corporate. Nine out of 
every ten wage-earners lost Uncle 
Sam’s guarantee of minimums in their 
pay checks. Industry, with a sudden- 
ness that surprised even the most 
rugged individualists, returned to its 
legal freedom of two years ago. 

In the 3-block-long Commerce Build- 
ing, NRA’s 3,000 employes started ex- 
changing good-byes. From their win- 
dows they looked across President’s 
Park to the White House, wondering if 


HARRIS & EWING 
General Johnson With Congressman Doughton, Whose Bill Added Two Years to 
the Life of the NRA. The Supreme Court Showed Him What to Do With It 


it would produce any new magic to 
maintain their vanishing jobs. Code 
authorities in the country’s large cities 
started clearing their offices and dis- 
charging employes. A $42,000,000-a- 
year job of supervision went up the 
spout. 

Alcohol Control Administrator Jo- 
seph H. Choate Jr.’s long face grew 
longer. All his machinery for control- 
ling the post-repeal liquor industry 
meshes into NRA gears. The adminis- 
trator didn’t know what would happen. 


Cuaos: Senator Harrison kept his 
chin up: “I do not think today’s deci- 
sion means the death of the NRA.” He 
foresaw a new act, framed under the 
narrow limits the decision set. 

But Senators who wanted NRA killed 
whooped joyfully. Utah’s William H. 
King beamed: “Thank God we have a 
Supreme Court again.” 

The 1,500 businessmen who went to 
Washington last week and pleaded for 
NRA with Congress, turned sadly 
homeward. They had expressed their 


ACME 
Business Men May Erase the Blue 
Eagle, but Not This - Advocate 
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NRA Chief Richberg: As the Supreme 
Court Ruled, His Face Grew Red 


gloom over NRA’s end: “chaos,” 
“chiseling,” “monopoly,” “sweatshops,” 
and “ruination.” 

William Green, A. F. of L. president, 
moaned: “We have suffered an awful 
blow.” 

Immediately jobbers and wholesalers 
canceled buying orders, waiting for a 
drop in prices. Some business leaders 
smiled at the prospect of increased 
business that lower prices would bring. 
Others foresaw price wars and a re- 
turn of sales-below-cost, rebates, and 
refunds, to plague small dealers. 

Many thought trade associations 
could preserve the best of NRA; others 
doubted that the Anti-Trust Laws 
would permit them to. The Silk Code 
Authority took immediate steps to 
frame its own plan of industrial self- 
government. Cotton-mill operators met 
and agreed to maintain existing wage 
scales. 

A specter haunted the public: the 
possibility of sinking wages, following 
cutthroat competition. 

In June, 1933, NIRA’s author, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, hedged: “Anything 
can happen. I’m not going to prophesy 
how this thing. will work.” Late Mon- 
day he pronounced the Blue Eagle’s 
epitaph: “The NRA as written is rolled 
up tonight.” . 





THE NRA STUMBLING BLOCK 


Codes of Fair Competition 


Section 3 








(A) Upon the application to the: President by one or 
more trades or industrial associations or groups, the 
President may approve code or codes of fair con 
tion .. . if the President finds: 

That such code or codes are not designed to promote 
monopolies, or to eliminate or oppress small enterprises 
... The President may . . . impose such conditions 
.. . for the protection of consumers, competitors, em- 
ployes, and others in furtherance of the public interest, 
and may provide such exceptions . . . from the pro 
visions of such code as the President in his discretion 
deems necessary ... y 
(B) After the President shall have approved any such 
code . . . any violation . . . shall be deemed an unlail 
method of competition in commerce . . . and upon con- 
viction thereof an offender shall be fined not more 
than: $500 -for each. offense. ' ; 
(D) . . . If no code of fair competition therefore has 
theretofore been approved . . . the President . .. may 
prescribe and approve a code . . . for such trade : 
industry or subdivision thereof, which shall have the 
same effect as a code of fair competition approved by 
the President under Subsection (A) of this section 
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BON US: The House Turned a Deaf Ear to the 
President’s Logic; the 


“Tt’s a riot—it’s a riot! I have never 
seen anything like it.” Col. Joseph J. 
Sinnott, veteran doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives, shook his 
head. 

Some 5,000 spectators tried to squeeze 
through yellow doors and elbow into 
the House gallery’s 553 leather-cush- 
joned seats. 
since Woodrow Wilson delivered his 
war message—had so many visitors 
thronged Capitol corridors. A few 
veterans in khaki and masses of non- 
card-holding men and women milled 
around the huge plaza at the Capitol’s 
east end. 

Noon. The time drew near for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, ignoring tradition, to 
deliver in person his veto of the Pat- 
man Bonus Bill to the Senate and 
House, jointly assembled. 

The President’s chromium-finished 
car rolled up to the Senate portico. In 
morning coat and striped trousers Mr. 
Roosevelt entered the Chamber on the 
arm of Gus Gennerich, his customary 
guard. Press camera flashbulbs clicked. 
Senators, Representatives, diplomats, 
and visitors rose and cheered for three 
minutes. 

On the dais Mr. Roosevelt, grave and 
unsmiling, got down to business. From 
a black, silver-trimmed case, he pulled 
eye-glasses and leaned forward against 
the lectern. His self-imposed task: to 
win enough Congressional votes to up- 
hold his bonus veto. 


Locic: Undramatically Mr. Roosevelt 
addressed his audience. In a tone of 
cold logic, like a schoolmaster expound- 
ing Euclid, he presented his bonus 
brief. 

“I believe the welfare of the nation, 
as well as the future welfare of the 


eas | 


Not in eighteen years—., 


Senate Saw Him Through 


veterans, wholly justifies my disap- 
proval of this measure... 

“I cannot in honesty assert to you 
that to increase this year’s deficit by 
$2,200,000,000 will . . . bankrupt the 
United States ... We can afford all 
that we need; but we cannot afford all 
that we want.” 

The President pointed out that the 


“debt falls due in 1945, not today: “If 


I... owe you, an individual member of 
the Congress $1,000 payable in 1945, it 
is not a correct statement ... that I 
owe you $1,000 today ...If I put $750 
in a government savings bond today 
... you will get $1,000 on the due date, 
ten years from now. My debt to you 
today, therefore, can not under the re- 
motest possibility be considered more 
than $750.” Furthermore, he added, 
“printing-press money” in most cases 
has ended in “wiping out the currency 
of the afflicted country” with “disas- 
trous consequences.” 

Oklahoma’s Senator Elmer Thomas, 
arch-inflationist, sat immobile, with 
arms folded across his brown double- 
breasted suit, his handsome face a 
mask. 

Idaho’s “one man party,” Senator 
William A. Borah, who embraced the 
bonus cause, did not attend the joint 
session. The Chief Executive aptly 
quoted a speech Senator Borah made 
before he swung to the pro-bonus side: 
“Some years ago it was well said by 
(Borah) that ‘the soldier of this coun- 
try cannot be aided except as the 
country itself is rehabilitated ... The 
handing out to him of a few dollars 
will not benefit him . . . whereas it will 
greatly injure the prospects of the 
country’.” 

The President looked steadily at his 
listeners: “I hold that... able-bodied 


see ale | 


(veterans) should be accorded no treat- 
ment different. from that accorded to 
other citizens who did not wear a uni- 
form during the World War.” 

Mr. Roosevelt reasoned that full pay- 
ment now would bring demands for 
general pension legislation for all 
veterans. , 

After speaking 37 minutes the Chief 
Executive handed the unsigned bill to 
Speaker Byrns. 

Deliberately he iced each word with 
emphasis: “Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
return, without my approval, House 
of Representatives Bill No. 3896, pro- 
viding for the immediate payment to 
veterans of the 1945 face value of their 
adjusted service certificates.” 


House: As soon as the President left 
the Chamber, Representatives yelled: 
“Vote, vote.” 

A parliamentary motion shut off de- 
bate. A clerk called the roll. Thirty- 
five minutes later came the result: 322 
to 98 to override the veto. Speaker 
Byrns announced, “The bill is passed, 
the objections of the President not- 
withstanding.” A cheer went up. 


SENATE: Next day 94 Senators con- 
vened at 10 A. M. The country at large, 
and 3,500,000 veterans in particular, 
waited expectant. Would the Senate 
back up the President? 


With debate limited to 30 minutes 
for each Senator, twelve legislators re- 
hashed bonus arguments. Veto op- 
ponents warned of the dire political 
fate that annoyed veteran constituents 
would deal Senators who sustained the 
President. 

Veterans’ lobbyists reinflated their 
ballyhoo balloons. In and out of Sen- 
ators’ offices scooted James Van Zandt, 
George Brobeck, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars lobbyists, and Edmund D. Cob- 
lentz, a William R. Hearst assistant. 

John Thomas Taylor, the American 
Legion’s “legislative representative,” 
composed threatening letters. Mes- 


The President Makes History; Personally He Returns the Vetoed Bonus Bill to the Speaker of the House 
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sengers slipped them under doubtful 
Senators’ doors late at night. 


Support: The ballot surprised every- 
one. The Senate sustained the Presi- 
dent’s veto, 54 to 40—eight more votes 
than he needed. Bill No. 3896 was dead. 
Senators Marcus Coolidge, Key Pitt- 
man, and James P. Pope changed their 
pro-bonus votes to uphold the veto. 

The President’s large margin of vic- 
tory dimmed bonus forces’ hopes. Sad- 
ly they agreed their only chance of 
getting action before Congress re- 
cesses for the Summer lay in tacking a 
bonus bill to some major piece of legis- 
lation in the form: of an amendment. 
The Legislative Appropriation Bill 
which contains Senators’ salaries 
seemed the most likely candidate. 


GASOLINE: Well-Water Bad to 
Drink But Excellent as Fuel 


Cristobal Salcido, unemployed Mexi- 
can laborer living four miles from Long 
Beach, Calif., grunted and sweated. His 
shovel dug deeper and deeper into the 
sand. From his 3-room shanty came 
the squalling and chatter of ten chil- 
dren, the youngest 3 years old. 

Then something glistened in the new 
well, seeping about his feet. Salcido 
fell on his knees to sample the water. 

“Sangre!” he made a wry face. “No 
tasta good.” 

His oldest daughter, 20, ran out. 






Cristobal Salcido and His Family: Goose Flat Swamp 


“Tt smells like gasoline,’ she said. It 
was gasoline. 

Promptly the Salcidos borrowed an 
old truck and a timber-patched hand 
pump. The whole family, even the 3- 
year-old, held tin cans and battered 
pails to catch the gasoline sucked up 
by the wheezy machinery. The oldest 
girl drove the truck into Long Beach 
and sold the fuel. Salcido dug two 
more wells. 

Hard work produced 600 to 800 gal- 
lons a day; receipts averaged $26.34. 
Soon neighbors began digging all over 
a 20-acre stretch of sand once known 
as Goose Flat Swamp. 

Then authorities demanded posting of 


a $5,000 bond, and purchase of a $100 


permit, for each well. 

“Nobody in this field has that much 
dough,” grumbled Salcido. He and his 
neighbors got a lawyer. 


Wayne Lowell, oil geologist, looked 
over the field. Nature sometimes does 
its own gasoline “cracking.” Heat and 
pressure, thousands of feet under the 
earth, combine to cause a natural re- 
finery. Some years ago Canadians at 
Turner Valley, Alberta, discovered such 
a gasoline pond. 


But Lowell concluded Goose Flat 
gasoline came from another source. 
Twelve pipelines, owned by six big oil 
companies, pass under Salcido’s neigh- 
borhood on their way to Los Angeles 
harbor. “Pinhole leaks,” small enough 
to escape detection, yielded Salcido’s 
liquid bonanza. 
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Yielded Them $26 a Day 
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KIDNAPING: G-Men Fly to Lead 
Search for Lumber-King’s Son 


In a huge mansion overlooking Puget 
Sound’s wooded islets, John Philip Wey- 
erhaeuser Jr. (pronounced Warehouse. 
er) lives unostentatiously with his wife 
and three children. 

Despite their wealth their names 
make no splurge in Tacoma’s society 
pages; only a score of fellow Tacomans 
share their diversions. 

Last fortnight, John P. Weyerhaeus- 
er Sr.’s death gave to his son contro] 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., lum- 
ber empire of billion-dollar proportions, 

Eight days later a _ curly-headed, 
brown-eyed, 9-year-old, in white sweat- 
shirt and brown corduroys, skipped out 
of Tacoma’s Lowell School, then disap- 
peared. That night a special messenger 
delivered a note, it contained a childish 
scrawl, “George Weyerhaeuser,” and a 
demand for large ransom, reported any- 
where from $50,000 to $200,000. 

Immediately the family tried to reach 
the kidnapers. From a porch railing 
they hung a sheet, visible far out over 
the bay. Lights shone from every win- 
dow in the house all night. Newspaper 
advertisements hinted readiness to pay 
ransom. 

At the family’s request, authorities 
gave the Weyerhaeuser mansion a wide 
berth, for fear of frightening off the 
kidnapers. Department of Justice 
Agents, rushed to Tacoma by plane, had 
every detective of the Seattle Police 
force working in the search. By Gov. 
Clarence P. Martin’s orders, the entire 
State Patrol joined the hunt. 


COURT-MARTIAL: ‘Secret’ 
Hearing Decides Colonel’s Fate 


The War Department last week gam- 
bled with the press and lost. For the 
first time in ten years, army generals 
faced the grim task of court-martial- 
ing a fellow officer of high rank. But 
they hoped to keep the case secret: if 
found innocent, why should an officer 
and a gentleman have unpleasant alle- 
gations hanging over his head? 

Without side arms or uniforms the 
judges arrived separately at Washing- 
ton’s Officers’ Club in the Army War 
College. On the second floor they filed 
into a green and rose room. An un- 
initiated witness might have thought 
the gathering a business executives’ 
board meeting. 

More than a year ago the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee began to in- 
vestigate lobbying activities in connec- 
tion with army contracts. As a result 
last week Col. Alexander E. Williams, 
West Pointer and Spanish-American 
and World War veteran, stood accused. 

He had three points to clear up. Did 
he accept a $2,500 loan from an auto- 
mobile tire company’s agent? Did he 
perjure himself by denying the loan? 
Did he pocket an additional $2,000? 

For three days under the mess hall's 
pink-shaded chandeliers Colonel Wil- 
liams answered questions. Then his ten 
brother officers, all ranking generals, 
passed judgment. Colonel Williams had 
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Col. Alexander Williams: His Court- 
Martial Became a Washington Scoop 


accepted the tire salesman’s $2,500. He 
had falsely denied the loan. He had not 
received another $2,000. 

The stern-faced generals voted to dis- 
miss the Colonel from his post. Be- 
cause of his “long and faithful service” 
they urged clemency. 

President Roosevelt, as the army’s 
commander-in-chief, will have the final 
say. 


Scoop: The War Department’s plan 
to seal the court-martial in mystery fell 
through because of Rex Collier, a 
Washington Evening Star reporter. He 
got tipped off a trial was going on. 
How could he confirm it? 

Army officials proved tight-lipped. 
Collier tried to corner Colonel Williams. 
But the soldier had moved. 

The news sleuth next visited the War 
College. In the Administration build- 
ing he asked a Negro attendant 
“Where’s the trial?” 

“Ah don’t know.” 

The reporter questioned the chief 
clerk. No luck. Just then the Negro 
returned, grinning proudly: “Ah jest 
learned de trial’s gonna be in de Offi- 
cers’ Club.” The clerk gulped and stam- 
mered a denial but the reporter already 
was sprinting the 100 yards to the club. 

In the lobby coats and hats hung 
from hooks. An officer in mufti told 
Collier he could not go upstairs. That 
was all the newspaperman needed. His 
paper carried the first account of the 
“secret” court-martial. 


FOREST FIRES: Warden Goes 
Up in Smoke Over Jersey Blaze 


Billowing smoke and heat-seared air 
buffeted a small orange and blue plane 
over New Jersey’s sandy pine barrens 
last week. Col. Leonidas M. Coyle, State 
Fire Warden, peered over the .cowling. 
He was trying to spot new blazes in a 
forest fire that devastated 25,000 acres 
of timber—more damage than the whole 
State suffered in 1934. 

Over Forked River, in Ocean County, 
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Again New Jersey Forests Blaze; as the Result of Intent or 
Carelessness, Flames Laid 25,000 Timbered Acres to Waste 








THE FEDERAL WEEK 








THE PRESIDENT: 

Sent to the Senate a bill to set up a Cabinet 
committee consisting of the Secretaries of 
State, the Navy, War, and Commerce to 
impose government licenses on all muni- 
tions exports. 

Reappointed Anning S. Prall to the Federal 
Communications Commission for a term of 
seven years. 

Named George A. Gordon as Minister to 

E Haiti. 

Reappointed John H. Fahey as chairman of 

the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


SENATE: 

Passed the conference report on the bill au- 
thorizing a $1,750,000,000 additional bond 
issue by the Home Owners Loan Corp.; sent 
it to President. 

Time in debate: 29 hours 35 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed Senate bill to add 546 men to the 
cadet corps at West Point; sent i¢ to Pres- 
ident after conference with Senate ap- 
proved amendments. 

Time in debate: 19 hours 4 minutes, 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department, under a new rule, 
barred from importation into the United 
States the coins of ten countries on the 
ground that their bullion value was greater 
than their face value, 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson approved a 
report of the naval court which investi- 
gated the wrecking of the dirigible Macon 
in the Pacific Ocean Feb. 12. The court 
could find no reason for the crash. 

Secretary of State Hull signed an uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation reciprocal trade 
treaty with Sweden. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Alcohol Control Administrator 
Choate urged continuation of FACA codes, 
warning that otherwise the liquor industry 
would enter an era of “‘unbridled freedom” 
(see page 5). 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
poll showed wheat growers 6-to-1 in favor 
of production control (see page 31). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended May 23 
- +++ $50,969,065.27 
eeees $99,659,059.22 
Balance ccccccccces + $1,645,524,418.83 
Deficit, fiscal year...eee- $3,082,995, 245.62 
Public debt eccccccecess$25,619,794,814.46 


Receipts 
Expenditures 


the Colonel’s eyes narrowed. He ordered 
Pilot Jack Thropp to swoop low. In a 
wood road he spied an odd-colored Pon- 
tiac car. From it a man stepped into 
the underbrush, lighted a fire, then scur- 
ried back to his automobile. As soon as 
he landed Colonel Coyle gave State 
Troopers a description of the car. 


The troopers know nearly every car 
in the sparsely settled section. An un- 
usual color combination was a cinch. 
Soon the Toms River county jail ad- 
mitted two new guests: Adolph Arends, 
58-year-old forester, and Oscar Brown, 
53-year-old boat captain. The pair, held 
under $5,000 bail for Grand Jury action 
explained they had merely been starting 
backfires to prevent the fire’s spread. 

Police recalled arrests for incendia- 
rism several years ago. The culprits 
had set fires so they could earn $3 a 
day putting them out. 


ROOSEVELTS: The President 
Sees Alma Mater Sunk by Penn 


Twelve carloads of regatta-bound 
Roosevelts and Roosevelt-friends sped 
from the White House grounds last 
week. They turned right on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, passed long wooden 
grandstands erected for the Shriners’ 
June 9 Washington convention, and 
headed 30 miles east to Annapolis. 

The regatta referee, Charles Francis 
Adams, Navy Secretary under Hoover, 
made President Roosevelt comfortable 
in the bow of his speed boat. In top- 
coat and slouch hat, the President 
watched his son Franklin Jr., lately 
demoted from MHarvard’s first boat, 
help the Crimson junior varsity gain 
second place behind Navy. 

Then the President witnessed the 
year’s most exciting crew race. Penn- 
sylvania’s split-second victory over 
Navy varsity made him forget disap- 
pointment at the failure of his alma 
mater, Harvard. 

Admiral David F. Sellers, Naval 
Academy superintendent, followed the 
referee’s fast boat in his own launch. 
With the Admiral rode Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Boettiger, Sistie and 
Buzzie Dall, Mr. and Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, and Mrs. Elizabeth Donner Roose- 
velt, Elliott’s former wife. 


® President Roosevelt likes to drive 
through Washington’s Rock Creek Park 
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in Mrs. Roosevelt’s blue roadster. On 
such occasions the presence of body- 
guard Gus Gennerich in the rumble 
seat insures his safety. 

Secret Service men worry more 
about the President when he rides in 
formal parades through crowded city 
streets. They recall how in February, 
1933, half-crazed Guiseppe Zangara 
forged through Miami crowds to fire on 
the President-elect. 


Last week Mr. Roosevelt received 
an armor-plated Pierce-Arrow limou- 
sine. From within, he can wave at 
crowds through bullet-proof glass win- 
dows. If necessary, he can send his 
battleship-on-wheels over the roads at 
110 miles an hour. 




















® Washington reporters wore full dress 
to President Hoover’s annual press din- 
ners. Last-year the newspaper men 
hailed President Roosevelt’s hint that 
comfortable dinner jackets would be 
acceptable. 

Last week the annual question of 
what to wear at the press dinner 
popped up again. Mrs. Roosevelt in- 





















formed reporters dinner jackets would ° 
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Prince, the Killer: No One Knew Why He Stampeded. His 
Trainer Said: ‘Animals Get Things That Humans Don’t’ 


do. Then the President went the First 
Lady one better. Through Secretary 
Stephen Early he announced he would 
wear an ordinary business suit. He in- 
dicated his guests might do the same. 

The dinner showed whom the re- 
porters consider boss. They wore din- 
ner jackets. 


ELEPHANTS: Jury Saves Prince 
From Rogue’s Fate in Killing 


Last week Joe Reed and Frank 
Schubert, trainers, rehearsed eight ele- 
phants for their parts in a forthcoming 
movie. Jungle scenery had already ar- 
rived at the Al G. Barnes Circus train- 
ing grounds in Baldwin Park, Calif. 


Two of the great beasts suddenly 
lumbered out of line and headed for 


their pens at full speed. Prince, a giant 


bull, charged Reed. He picked the 
trainer up in his trunk and tossed him 
fifteen feet. In a second charge he 
gored him with heavy, 3-foot tusks. 
Then Prince lumbered off to a drink- 


ing trough, filled his trunk, and cooleq 
himself with a self-administered show. 
er-bath. 

An ambulance rushed Reed to a hos. 
pital, in vain. Keepers rounded up the 
stampeding herd. Last of all, they cor- 
nered Prince and chained him by aj] 
four legs. 

Two days later a coroner’s jury 
heard Schubert and other keepers plead 
for Prince. He was not a rogue—an 
elephant that retains an uncertain say- 
age streak under his veneer of train- 
ing. His record was good. “No one 
will ever know why the elephants 
stampeded,” Schubert argued. “Ani- 
mals get things that humans don’t.” 

The jury brought in a verdict of 
death by accident, saving Prince from 
execution as a murderer. 





NAVY: 
Year to Cost Nearly a Billion 


America’s Defense Next 


In 1932 Representative Carl Vinson, 
genial Georgian who presides over the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, feared 
pernicious anemia was killing the navy. 
“The Democrats turned the finest navy 
in the world over to the Republicans,” 
he lamented, “and see what they've 
done with it!” He hailed Franklin 
Roosevelt’s arrival in Washington: At 
last a seagoing President! 

At once the New Deal began pump- 
ing a golden stream into the navy’s 
drying veins. During the previous 
twelve years Congress had appropri- 
ated enough money to build only nine- 
teen cruisers. In the Spring of 1933 
the PWA allotted $238,000,000 to con- 
struct 31 new ships. 

Still Mr. Vinson felt dissatisfied. 
Failure of other nations to copy Amer- 
ican disarming had disillusioned him: 
“We took out of our line twenty ships 

. and scrapped them. We had in 
process of being built . . . twelve of 
the greatest ships ever designed by 
man—and approximately $300,000,000 
had already been spent on them. Other 
nations did not follow our lead. They 
employed every facility to increase 
their respective navies.” 

In March, 1934, President Roosevelt 
signed the Vinson bill authorizing a 
five-year construction program to bring 
the navy up to the 1930 London Naval 
Treaty limit. The President placated 
pacifists: “The bill appropriates no 
money for... construction. Whether 
it will be carried out depends on the 
action of future Congresses.” 

Last week the next successive Con- 
gress acted. The Senate rode rough- 
shod through Senator Gerald Nye’s one- 
man filibuster, added almost $2,000,- 
000 to a House proposal, and granted 
the navy $459,606,846, largest appro- 
priation since 1920. Of this, $100,000,- 
000 plus $156,326,000 in PWA funds, 
will go into the construction of 24 new 
warships and the completion of 66 oth- 
ers. By June 30, 1936, 90 modern fight- 
ing craft will be ready to join the fleet. 

The naval appropriation, added to 
the $344,600,000 already granted the 
army, brings the 1936 national defense 
bill to $960,533,000. Only during the 
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three years 1918-20 has the country’s 
fighting power drained the national 
pocketbook to a greater extent. In 
1919 the army-navy budget reached the 
all-time high—$11,031,385,000. 


FLEET: Enemies Stop the War to Hunt 
6 Men; They Find Only Bits of the 6P7 


Lookouts aloft on ten huge battle- 
ships in mid-Pacific strained eyes to 
pierce the gathering gloom. Suddenly 
dead ahead they made out pin-point 
lights: planes! 

Two reconnoitering squadrons of the 
Black Fleet’s 43 aircraft stationed at 
Midway Island in Phase 3 of the United 
States Navy’s maneuvers had found an 
advancing formation of the White 
Fleet. They “harassed” the invaders 
and flew back to their base. 

But 50 miles south of Midway a 
balky engine forced Plane 10 of Squad- 
ron 6 to alight. Plane 7 remained be- 
hind, circling and radioing for help. 
Admiral Joseph M. Reeves dispatched 
the cruiser Raleigh, which found Plane 
6P10 and took it in tow. But Plane 
6P7 had disappeared. 

The enemies declared an armistice. 
Throughout the night both White and 
Black fleets slashed the darkness with 
searchlights. Next day they found all 
that remained of 6P7—part of a gas 
tank, a wing tip, and a seat cushion. 
The six-man crew had disappeared. 

Three weeks ago the pilot of a single- 
seater Boeing fighter took off from 
the carrier Saratoga in another plane’s 
slipstream and nose-dived into the sea. 
The flyer disappeared. That night the 
destroyer Lea crashed into the de- 
stroyer Sicard at 20 knots. The col- 
lision wrecked the Lea’s bow and killed 
a gunner’s mate on the Sicard. 

The fleet had lost eight men. But 
last week a navy tender saved the 
lives of two American civilians. The 
Sandpiper found them stranded and 
starving at Lituya Bay, Alaska. The 
tender took them 140 -miles to Sitka 
and safety. 


RELIEF: Hopkins Takes a Dare; 
Gov. Davey Changes His Mind 


Since Mar. 16, Ohio’s Governor, Mar- 
tin L. Davey, and Mr. Roosevelt’s relief 
director, Harry L. Hopkins, have not 
been the best of friends. Word that 
political skulduggery abounded in 
Ohio's relief administration roused Hop- 
kins's ire. To keep the books straight 
he replaced State relief officers with 
Federal officials. 

Governor Davey, incensed at charges 
of dishonesty, swore out a warrant for 
criminal libel against the sharp-faced 
FERA head. To Washington, Davey 
Sent a testy telegram: “Come to Ohio if 
you dare and show that you are a man, 
or turn and run like a coward and con- 
fess your contemptible character.” 

Last week Mr. Hopkins announced he 
would make a speech in Cleveland, de- 
= the libel warrant’s threat of ar- 

st. 


Bluntly Governor Davey refused to 
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kiss and. make up. He pointed out that 
grand jury and legislative investigations 
had given him “more than a complete 
vindication.” Hopkins’s charges seemed 
“unpardonable.” 

But two days before Harry Hopkins 
arrived in Ohio Governor Davey with- 
drew his libel warrant. 


® May 1 Hopkins stopped payment of 
Illinois’s $9,000,000 monthly Federal 
handout. The State’s legislators had 
delayed passing a sales-tax bill to raise 
relief funds. Hunger marchers picketed 
the State Capitol. 

Last week the legislators finally 
stopped playing politics. They raised 
the sales tax from 2 to 3 cents. Hunger 
marchers went home. 


ODYSSEY: Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat, Gently Down the Stream 


America provided no easy berth for 
Randi Lerohl. Year after year, as she 
scrubbed floors in Superior, Wis., she 
recalled her childhood home in Nor- 
way with a pang of regret. Working 
on her knees, hunched over the floor, 
gave her a chronic backache. 

In 1931 she decided to chuck it. She 
wanted sunshine to heat her old bones. 
She yearned to sit in the warmth with 
a hook and line and pull her supper out 
of the water, lazily. She remembered 
fishing in Norway. 

One day she pulled a worn velvet 
turban over her ears. With safety pins 
she fastened a blue plush overcoat 
snugly. Over several pairs of woolen 
stockings she slipped great, clumsy 
rubbers. 

Then, in a flat-bottomed rowboat she 
stowed her sewing machine, 100 books, 
and a store of groceries. She stuffed 
into her purse 150 large, old-style dol- 
lar bills. 

Randi seized the ours and headed 
down the Mississippi. Slowly she 
drifted toward New Orleans. Rivermen 
got to know her. In December they 
suddenly missed her and notified the 
authorities. Finally they found her, a 
few miles below Quincy, IIl. 

“I wish you folks would leave me 
alone,” she complained, “I’m all right.” 

But the hunt brought her fame. The 
old scrubwoman became the toast of 
Mississippi Valley Rotary Clubs. In 
Cairo, Ill., they bought her a steamboat 
ticket for the rest of her journey. In 
New Orleans they bought her a new 
boat. 

She anchored the scow in the lee of 
Grand Isle. Once a month she pulled 
on her rubbers and clumped ashore 
through the shallows. Each trip to 
market pared down her roll of big dol- 
lar bills. 

Last week a reporter visited her. All 
her money had gone. Fishing was poor. 

“IT guess I'll die here because I can’t 
get away,” she mourned. “I have been 
living on fish and crabs, but sometimes 
I don’t eat .. . Last Winter in the cold 
I stayed in bed all day and all night, 
bundled up ... This country is not 
what I expected.” 
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G E R M A N = : Hitler’s Peace Bid Conciliatory 


Toward Everyone but Lithuania and the Bolshevists 


Ninety typed pages; more than 25,- 
000 words: the longest speech in Hit- 
ler’s career as dictator. Most Germans 
appeared eager to hear it. But the 
author took no chances. 


Newspapers ran streamer headlines: 
“Whole World on Tiptoe for Hitler’s 
Speech.” Placards throughout’ the 
Reich announced the scheduled address. 
Movie programs started an hour early 
in order to finish before 8 P. M. Thea- 
tres postponed their performances un- 
til 10 o’clock. 


No literate German could escape the 
knowledge that on a much publicized 
evening the Reich Leader would ex- 
pound German foreign policy—and 
wanted everybody to listen to the 
broadcast. 


Pomp: He staged the affair with cus- 
tomary showmanship. Black-uniformed 
Hitler Guards lined the entire half mile 
between the Chancellery and the Kroll 
Opera House, meeting place of the 
Reichstag. He rode up in an open 
black Mercedes, preceded and followed 
by cars crowded with guards. 

Under Klieg lights’ ghostly glare 


outside the squat brown building, he 
briefly inspected a Reichwehr battalion. 
Then he strode to the Chancellor’s seat 
in the Assembly where Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, Reichstag president, 
eulogized Marshal Joseph Pilsudski 
and welcomed new deputies from the 
Saar. 


“The Fuehrer has the floor.” Cheers. 
echoed through the rose-colored audi-~ 


torium. In contrast to Goering’s blue 
uniform and gold epaulettes Hitler 
faced his deputies in a brown-shirt 
costume like their own. Above him 
hung a huge swastika. In a special 
box nearby three sharp-eyed secret po- 
lice scanned the audience. 


PEACE: Germany’s dictator began 
with a discussion of Germany’s post- 
war distress. Then: “Germany needs 
and wills peace!” 

Sarcasm edged a reference to a re- 
cent speech by Anthony Eden, British 
Lord Privy Seal. “If Mr. Eden says 
assurances mean nothing...I beg him 
to reflect that in every case it is a 
matter of what is assurance... 

“I could have signed ten treaties but 
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Hitler Speaks to the World From Kroll Opera House: ‘Germany Needs Peace!’ 
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that would not have the weight of the 
declaration made to France at the 
time of the Saar plebiscite. If I, as 
Fuehrer, give my assurance that with 
the Saar problem settled we will make 
no further territorial demands op 
France, this assurance is a contriby- 
tion to peace which is more important 
than many a signature under many a 
pact.” He re-launched an old ship: 
the Allied powers had welched on their 
Versailles agreement to disarm. He 
jeered at the proposed Eastern Locarno 
and its mutual assistance pacts, then 
took a fling at the scheme’s Russian 
sponsors. “National Socialists and 
Bolshevists both are convinced they 
are a world apart from each other... 
If Russia likes bolshevism it is not 
our affair, but if bolshevism casts its 
nets over Germany, then we will fight 
it tooth and nail.” 

But the Reich stood ready, Hitler in- 
sisted, to sign non-aggression pacts 
with all her neighbors except Lithuania, 
which Nazis accuse of mistreating a 
German minority. 

Austria need have no fear. Germany 
had no wish to meddle in her affairs or 
gobble up the little nation. Hitler sug- 
gested, however, that the present 
Austrian government—which opposes 
union—would not endure. 


Procram: Finally, he outlined Nazi 
foreign policy in thirteen points. In 
the third row of the diplomatic gallery 
Andre Francois-Poncet, mustached 
French Ambassador, scribbled them 
busily. Their highlights: 

Germany rejects the League of Na- 
tions rebuke which followed announce- 
ment of her rearmament. She will 
return to Geneva only as a legal equal. 

An important pronouncement fol- 
lowed. In denouncing  Versailles’s 
arms provisions Germany did not re- 
pudiate the treaty’s territorial clauses. 
These she will “unconditionally re- 
spect,” bringing about revisions only 
by “peaceful arrangement.” 

Then the dictator hinted that he was 
growing weary of respecting the treaty’s 
establishment of a demilitarized zone 
along the Rhine. In the same breath 
he promised to co-operate to maintain 
peace, but suggested treaty revision 
was overdue. 

He agreed to discuss the proposed air 
accord to prohibit bombing of civilians. 
He assured the world Germany would 
not swell her army above the 36 di- 
visions already announced. He also 
promised to make no demands for 4 
navy larger than 35 per cent of 
Britain’s, even if the Reich eventually 
obtains colonies. 

Other conciliatory points included 
proposals to abolish aerial bombing and 
gas attacks outside of battle areas, and 
limitation of heavy artillery and heavy 
tanks, and naval guns. 

As his thirteenth point, he expressed 
willingness to join an agreement for- 
bidding nations to interfere in the af- 
fairs of other states. 


Reactions: Britons found the speech 
reassuring. French and Italians sniffed. 
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Russians damned it as an effort to 
hoodwink Europe. 

The skeptics noted the new German 
conscription law which took effect next 
day. The measure authorizes Hitler 
to draft men between 18 and 45 for 
one year’s military training. Pure- 
plooded Jews, excluded from peacetime 
service, must spend twelve months in 
labor battalions. 

Youths of 20 will enter active service 
Nov. 1. In East Prussia, which adjoins 
the Lithuanian-administered Memel 
territory, active service lists include 
men of 25. 

One seemingly trivial incident stirred 
foreign comment, Gen. Werner von 
Blomberg dropped his title of Defense 
Minister for the more resounding 
handle: Minister of War. 


FRANCE: Flandin Demands Free 
Hand to Check Flight of Gold 


France, the world’s gold-standard 
champion, this week again stood at a 
crossroads—a possible gold-embargo 
and the frane’s devaluation; or drastic 
state economy. 

Pierre-Etienne Flandin, head of the 
year-old compromise-party govern- 
ment, demanded powers almost as dic- 
tatorial as those granted in 1926 to 
Premier Raymond Poincare, Saviour of 
the Franc. He sought authority to 
decree civil-service pay cuts, fire 
superfiuous employes, and pare civil 
and military pensions. 

Monday the Cabinet approved “full 
powers’’—-which last year spelled polit- 
ical oblivion for Premier Paul Dou- 
mergue. Later this week Flandin had to 
ask Parliament, like his predecessor, 
for a vote of confidence. On the result 
hinged his political fate and possibly 
the economic fate of the country. Be- 
hind him stood millions of small inves- 
tors and government-bond owners to 
whom 1926 devaluation meant an 80- 
per-cent loss. Against him loomed the 
forces of discontent: millions of dissat- 
isfied war veterans, civil servants, and 
farmers. 

A Treasury deficit of some 6,000,000,- 
000 francs—almost $400,000,000—un- 
derlies the new crisis. Recently, inter- 
national speculators started hammer- 
ing the franc. Scared investors sluiced 
their capital abroad. In two weeks 
ending last Saturday, according to con- 
Servative estimate, more than $100,- 
000,000 was drawn from the Bank of 
France’s gold reserves. 

The bank raised its discount rate 
from 214 to 3 per cent; then in the 
Same week to 4 per cent, highest in 
seven years. But this week, gold con- 
tinued its flight. Frenzied Parisians 
who feared the nation might abandon 
the standard, besieged the bank, buy- 
ing gold bars. 


NORMANDIE: France’s Rakish ‘Living 
Symbol’ Ready to Break Ocean Record 


Whistles screeched. Cannon boomed. 
“Vive la Normandie!” roared excited 
In Le Havre’s renovated 


thousands. 
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harbor the world’s largest liner awaited 
official blessing. 

President Albert Lebrun of France, 
accustomed to a dull round of banquets 
and cornerstone layings, led the super- 
junket to inaugurate the Normandie 
(see cover). He arrived at the old 
seaport one morning last week with 
four Cabinet Ministers and more than 
800 guests, including United States 
Ambassador Jesse I. Straus. 

All day long Lebrun admired the 
new three-story maritime terminal and 
inspected the glistening giant lying be- 
side it. In the evening he presided at 
a banquet in the ship’s 300-foot dining 
saloon whose moulded glass walls rise 
three decks to a gold ceiling. 

The time came for speeches, and the 
President lifted a glittering goblet. A 
happy smile split his ordinarily solemn 
countenance. “To the largest and most 
beautiful liner in the world; to the Nor- 
mandie’s standard French quality; to 
the Normandie—living symbol of our 
country, which will reduce distances, 
lower frontiers, and bring spirits and 
hearts closer together!” 


RivAts: The French rejoiced that the 
rakish Normandie, scheduled to sail 
May 29, would cross the Atlantic 
months ahead of her great British rival. 
The Cunard White Star liner Queen 
Mary, launched last September, will 
not start west before next Spring. The 
depression delayed construction of both 
vessels. 

No controversy remains over their 
relative sizes. From curving cruiser- 
bow to graceful stern the Normandie’s 
1,029-foot overall length exceeds the 
Queen Mary’s by 11 feet. Her extreme 
hull beam lacks 3 inches of the British 
ship’s 118 feet. But her 79,280 gross 
tons surpasses her unfinished rival’s 
estimated total by a comfortable 6,000. 

Britons could only wait hopefully for 
the Queen Mary’s speed trials. Her 
200,000 rated horsepower. tops the 
French liner’s by 40,000. But hull de- 
sign also influences speed. The Nor- 
mandie’s streamlined bow may offset 
the difference in power. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Great Britain Calls for 22,500 More Men to Fly and Repair Its New Air Fleet 


Unlike the Queen Mary, whose tur- 
bines drive propeller-shafts, the Nor- 
mandie’s turbines activate alternators 
whose current whirls four huge electric 
motors. Each motor spins a 23-ton pro- 
peller. The turbo-electric drive, em- 
ployed in the largest American battle- 
ships and aircraft carriers, facilitates 
maneuvering and reduces vibration. 

Reports from the Normandie’s trial 
trip credited her with 31.7 knots, indi- 
cating she can outspeed any liner 
afloat. A transatlantic crossing at that 
speed would exceed by 2.78 knots the 
record average established two years 
ago by the 135,000 horse-power, 54,000- 
ton Italian liner Rex. 


Luxury: Capt. Rene Pugnet (see 
page 17) expects to hear no complaints 
about his vessel’s appointments. The 
luxury of the French Line’s new ship 
should please even professional grous- 
ers. A richly decorated chapel awaits 
the devout. An 82-foot tiled swim- 
ming pool, adjoining a gilded bronze 
bar, invites the exuberant. Eleven ele- 
vators stand ready to whisk passengers 
to a motion picture theatre, smoking 
room, winter garden, gymnasium, and 
fireproof cabins. 

While French cheered the Norman- 
die, sentimental Britons in Southamp- 
ton bought the fittings of another proud 
vessel whose 23-knot average broke the 
transatlantic record 28 years ago. An 
old Cunarder, sold for scrap, still at- 
tracted loyal friends. They paid as 
much as $42 apiece for her lifebelts, 
$252 for her forward funnel siren, and 
$787 for the letters which spelled: 
Mauretania. 


BRITAIN: Formula for Peace: 


John Bull Plus Uncle Sam 

Stanley Baldwin loves peace. Britons 
swap countless anecdotes about his 
kindliness. No story is more revealing 
than his own report of conditions in the 
coal, steel, and iron combine he inherited 
from his father. “It was a place where 
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nobody ever got the sack .. . where a 
large number of old gentlemen used to 
spend their days sitting on the handles 
of wheelbarrows smoking their pipes.” 

Last week Baldwin pocketed his own 
briar long enough to talk of aless peace- 
ful vision—enemy planes over London. 
“I have been made almost physically 
sick,” the Lord President of the Council 
told the House of Commons, “to think 
that I and other statesmen of Europe 
should, 2,000 years after Christ was 
crucified, be spending our time thinking 
how we can take the mangled bodies of 
children to hospitals and how we can 
keep poison gas from going down the 
throats of people.” 

His remarks carried weight to Britons 
who expect him to become their next 
Prime Minister on Ramsay MacDonald’s 
imminent retirement. Baldwin found 
some hope in Hitler’s professed willing- 
ness to negotiate a Western European 
air pact (see GERMANY). Neverthe- 
less, he proposed to treble Britain’s air 
force. Vigorously Major Clement R. At- 
lee, trim little Laborite, opposed the 
plan. He pleaded for another disarm- 
ament conference. But Baldwin won, 
340 to 53. The government thus got 
authorization to raise Britain’s first- 
line home air-defense fleet from 580 to 
1,500 machines by April, 1937. This will 
cost some £30,000,000 ($149,137,500 cur- 
rently). 

Then in the soft, stained-glass atmos- 
phere of the House of Lords, the Air 
Minister pointed out that Britain already 
has experimented with balloon barrages, 
range finders, sound locators, and other 
defense devices. Lord Londonderry, a 
pilot himself, had called in Baron Weir 
to speed up the program. The bald steel 
operator jacked up airplane production 
during the World War. 

Lord Londonderry also noted the 
Reich Leader’s conciliatory pronounce- 
ment, which Laborites in both houses 
appeared to take seriously. It remained 
for Winston Churchill, cherubic die- 
hard, to voice old fears. Hitler, he 
warned, might soon attempt to relieve 
German unemployment by the time-hon- 
ored method of war. 

Next day recruiting opened. Britain 
called for 22,500 to fly and repair its 
new air fleet. 

Monday Mr. Baldwin, in a speech at 
Albert Hall, suggested another formula 
for peace. The combined naval and 
economic might of the British Empire 
and the United States, he said, would 
prevent any nation from starting trouble. 
But the first thing to do, he added, is 
to push through the air pact. 


MUNITIONS: Prince, Politicians, and 
Prelate Have Fingers in Arms Pie 


“Financiers, politicians, lords, ladies, 
generals, admirals, bishops, clergymen 
—all draw profits from the trade in 
death!” 

The accusing voice of Harry Pollitt, 
stocky secretary of the British Com- 
munist party, rang through churchlike 
Middlesex Guildhall. Seven members of 
the Royal Commission investigating the 
arms traffic leaned forward in their 
high-backed chairs. 

Mr. Pollitt’s ruddy face flushed red- 


der. He charged that Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
owned 833 shares of preferred and 5,- 
414 of common stock in the great Im- 
perial Chemical Industries combine, 
manufacturers of explosives. The Bish- 
op of St. Andrews, he added, held 2,100 
shares. Even royalty made money from 
the munitions business, shouted the 
Communist. He named Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, cousin of King George, 
as owner of 3,000 5-per-cent preferred 
shares in Vickers, Ltd., Britain’s largest 
armaments firm. 

Sir John Eldon Bankes, aged chair- 
man of the commission, objected. The 


‘Communist ex-boilermaker smiled cyni- 


cally. The chairman, he announced, al- 


so owned munitions stock—1,000 pre- | 


ferred and 765 common shares in the 
Imperial combine. Sir John subsided. 

Another witness, W. Arnold Forster, 
former secretary to Viscount Cecil, 
named other Ministers as Vickers share- 
holders. They included Sir John Gil- 
mour, Home _ Secretary, and Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secre- 
tary. But the sensational and unchal- 
lenged charges stirred little editorial 
interest. Only two London newspapers 
played up the story. 


. 
CHINA: Japanese Artillery Ends 
Hero-Bandit’s One-Man Revolt 


To the Chinese, Sun Yung-chun was 
a patriot; to the Japanese, a bandit. 

In May, 1933, Nippon sealed its con- 
quest of Manchukuo with a truce. Sun 
ignored the one-sided treaty. He 
rounded up soldiers he had led in Jehol 
Province and proceeded to harass the 
Japanese. But after several months 
the conquerors got him on the run. 

The Sun band took refuge in the de- 
militarized zone, slightly larger than 
Connecticut, which the treaty estab- 
lished south of the Great Wall, Chi- 
nese feared Japanese would follow. 
They sought to hold their hero in check. 
But the treaty forbade them to send 
troops into the area. 

They asked Japan’s permission to in- 
crease the 9,000 zone police, too scat- 
tered to be effective. Tokyo refused. 

Last week field batteries rumbled 
through the ancient barrier and across 
the mountains into China proper. Near 
the village of Tsunhwa, ten miles south 
in Chahar Province, Japanese troops 
surrounded Sun’s ragged followers. 
Under heavy fire, the Chinese leader 
and 300 of his men fell dead. Others 
escaped to the hills. 

But the Japanese commander, Lieut. 
Gen. Bunzaburo Kwagishi, announced 
he would stay in the zone until he 
“annihilated all bandits.” 


» 
SWEDEN: Small Gold Band Ties 


Another Bond in Scandinavia 


For two baby Norwegian Princesses, 
Ragnhild and Astrid, May 24 meant new 
delphinium-blue dresses and a careful 
walk down the long aisle of a Stock- 
holm cathedral. To statesmen, the wed- 
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Crown Prince Frederik of iin 
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King Christian of Denmark Wore 
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ding of Princess Ingrid of Sweden and 
Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark 
spelled closer union between two Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Ingrid’s grandfather, King Gustaf of 
Sweden, marched down the aisle of the 
thirteenth-century Storkyrka, escorting 
Queen Alexandrine of Denmark, in or- 
chid gown and sables. Visiting royalty, 
glittering with orders, followed. King 
Christian of Denmark’s scarlet tunic 
outshone the sunburned groom’s black 
naval uniform and broad blue sash. 

Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf walked 
slowly down the aisle with his daughter. 
The 25-year-old bride, an athletic young 
woman with brown hair and fjord-blue 
eyes, wore a white crepe gown trimmed 
in Venetian lace, and a wreath of green 
myrtle. The little princesses pattered 
behind their cousin Ingrid’s 20-foot 
train. 

Archbishop Erling Eidem addressed 
the couple, following the Swedish Lu- 
theran marriage service. The Crown 
Prince said “Ja” with a crisp Danish 
inflection. Ingrid’s Swedish “Ja” was 
longer and softer. “I, Ingrid, take you, 
Frederik, for my lawful husband, to 
love you through sorrow and pleasure, 
and as a symbol, I accept from you this 
ring’”—a narrow gold band. Guns in 
the harbor roared a royal salute. 

The new Crown Princess and her hus- 
band returned to the palace in a horse- 
drawn landau, escorted by outriders and 
cavalry. More than 200,000 people 
cheered in the streets, gay with blue 
and yellow Swedish flags and the red, 
blue, and white Danish emblem. 

In the afternoon the couple boarded 
King Christian’s yacht, Dannebrog, for 
Copenhagen. Sunday, Denmark wel- 
comed its future Queen. 


* 
LEAGUE: 


Abyssinia, With Reservations 


Duce Capitulates on 


A short, dusky African wandered 
aimlessly last week through the crowd- 
ed corridors of the Palace of Nations 
at Geneva. Hecle Hawariat, Abyssinian 
delegate, wondered what the big pow- 
ers were up to. His Emperor, Haile 
Selassie, had telegraphed a demand 
that the League Council examine the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute. Diplomats of 
Italy, France, and Britain were in‘a 
huddle behind closed doors. 

Anthony Eden, Britain’s brilliant 
young Lord Privy Seal, had absolute 
powers from his government. Pierre 
Laval, French Foreign: Minister, had 
less. Baron Pompeio Aloisi, Italy’s 
poker-faced delegate, had no authority 
at all. He could only telephone to Rome 
each scheme cooked up to win Italy’s 
adherence to arbitration and relay back 
Il Duce’s iterated “No!” 

May 24 they got an inkling from 
Rome. “Once we Italians have made 
up our minds,” Mussolini told war vet- 
erans, “we march straight toward our 
objective and never turn back.’”’ Minor 
Italian delegates hinted Italy would 
quit the League if the Council inter- 
vened. 

Late the same night came a joyful 
surprise. Through Baron Aloisi, Musso- 





lini agreed to arbitrate the African 
border clash under the 1928 treaty 
which banned war between Italy and 
Abyssinia. He accepted the Abyssinian 
negotiators, Prof. Pittman Potter, 
American educator, and Albert de la 
Pradelle, French lawyer. 

They and two Italian negotiators 
must select a fifth. If the five fail to 
reach agreement by Aug. 26—a month 
before the end of the Abyssinian rainy 
season—the League Council will ex- 
amine the case. 

Hawariat’s eyes brightened. Rainfall 
would surely bog down Italian tanks. 
So even if the two-power negotiations 
broke down, the Council would have a 
month’s leeway to act. Then Il Duce 
spoke up again in Rome: “The menace 
of our East African frontiers is not po- 
tential, but effective and actual... 
We have adhered to a procedure of con- 
ciliation and arbitration—limited, it is 
well understood, to the incident of Wal- 
wal... but no one, especially in Italy, 
should nourish too many illusions on 
this subject.” 


e 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Puts Off Day of Emancipation 


‘Demigod’ 


Against the eastern border of Ger- 
many nudges France’s traditional ally, 
Czechoslovakia, keystone of the Little 
Entente. One-fifth of its 14,726,000 
people are Germans. In the Czech 
parliamentary elections last week more 
than a million voters in this minority 
gave Konrad Henlein, self-styled Nazi 
“demigod,” a tremendous boost toward 
political deification. 


The obscure gymnastics instructor 
began to form athletic clubs among 
youths of Czechoslovakia in 1934, a 
year after Hitler became Reich dicta- 
tor. But the clubs’ military drill and 
tactics brought a firm police ban. Herr 
Henlein turned his cropped head, droop- 
ing mustache, and wild gestures to lec- 
ture platforms. To idolatrous German- 
Czechs he shouted: “The day of libera- 
tion will surely come.” 


His party, the Sudeten Deutsche 
Front, spread among them like a fever. 
His campaign fund swelled to 4,000,000 
crowns ($164,000), presumably the 
gift of German Nazis. 


Last week he polled 1,294,000 votes, 
75 per cent of the German ballots, 
though only 16 per cent of the total 
for Czechoslovakia’s 15 other parties. 
The Czech Agrarians, led by Jan Maly- 
petr, the husky, simple Premier, got 
1,176,000, but proportional epresenta- 
tion will give them 45 seats to Herr 
Henlein’s 44 out of the cabinet’s 300. 
The other five parties in the coalition 
government lost slightly. Foreign Min- 
ister Eduard Benes’s National Social- 
ists retained 28 seats, forfeiting four. 


Elated by his success, the Nazi lead- 
er pledged his loyalty to the constitu- 
tion, postponing the day of “liberation.” 
The gesture failed to placate Benes. 
His newspaper announced that Minis- 
ters would neither consult Herr Hen- 
lein nor give his party a post in the 
new Cabinet. 
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QUIRK: Purple Vestment Almost 
Cost Old Priest a Dear Friend 


Last week most of the 200-odd in- 
habitants of Sand Fork, on the banks of 
the Kanawha River, deep in West Vir- 
ginia’s mountains, crowded into the 
town’s small Roman Catholic Church. 

Many priests sat around a candle- 
lighted altar. Monsignor Edward E. Web- 
er rose. In his hand he held a letter from 
the Pope, addressed to “Our Beloved 
Son, Thomas Aquinas Quirk, Priest.” 
Mgr. Weber read in solemn tones: 

“Beloved Son, Greeting and Apostolic 
blessing: A Bishop of the Holy Roman 
Church, the Bishop of Wheeling, asks 
Us to bestow upon you... a signal 
honor and dignity We, by this 
Apostolic Letter, do, of Our Sovereign 
authority, choose, appoint, and proclaim 
you...a Prelate of Our Pontifical 
Household. We, therefore, beloved son, 
authorize you to vest in purple .. .” 

Then His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling, rose 
from his throne to bestow upon the 90 
year-old priest the purple robes. 

Outside the church after the service 
Mgr. Quirk’s dog came up cautiously 
sniffed at the hem of his long purple 
vestment. The aged priest’s failing eyes 
sought out the animal at his feet. Then 
he shook his head and chuckled: “He 
doesn’t know me anymore.” 

For 51 years the Irish-born white- 
haired Monsignor, oldest priest in the 
Wheeling Diocese, has ministered to 
his mountaineer parishioners. 

At 17 he followed his father’s exam- 
ple by joining the English army as a 





cadet. During the Civil War he came 
to America to study Army tactics. 
Carried away by the fight to preserve 
the Union, he joined New York’s old 
69th Regiment—‘“The Fighting Irish” 
—and took part in Shenandoah Valley 
skirmishes. 

In Paris later he studied medicine and 
law at the Sorbonne, theology at St. 
Sulpice Seminary. 

The Church’s call for volunteers to 
serve in West Virginia brought him 
back to America. In 1870 he was or- 
dained. He has journeyed between his 
three missions on horseback, for the 
last 22 years on a white horse named 
Prince. 

Mgr. Quirk’s parishioners admire his 
good humor. They like the story about 
the non-Catholic woman who asked per- 
mission to look into his church. “Sure,” 
the priest replied, ‘‘There are a great 
many mysteries connected with the 
Catholic Church. But no secrets.” 

In the ’70s a stranger rode into Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Mgr. Quirk’s parish at 
the time. The visitor passed the time of 
day, complimented the priest on his 
team of horses, and rode off. Ten min- 
utes later the town bank was robbed. 
The chatt, stranger was Jesse James. 


COUGHLIN: 23,000 Applaud the 
Fighting Priest, 2 Rebuke Him 


One night last week 23,000 excited 
New Yorkers paid from 40 cents to $2 
apiece for seats in Madison Square 
Garden. More than 1,100 police kept 
them in order. 

They hadn’t come to see a fight or 
a circus, but to hear a priest. To the 
bright white lights, Rev. Charles Ed- 





ACME 
Father Coughlin: Father Parsons, Editor of ‘America,’ Took Him to Task Fag 
Pushing ‘Doubtful Economic Legislation’ Instead of Mending Minds and Souls 








ward Coughlin brought his message 
from the Shrine of the Little Flower in 
Detroit. 

The National Union for Social Justice 
apostle thundered red-faced against 
his pet foes, capitalism, bankers, and 
low wages. 


Victim: The audience liked his pecul- 
iar Irish-Canadian accent. In the 
farthest reaches of the huge hall his 
explanation of the “porpoise” of the 
National Union and the “sorcom- 
stawnces” that brought it into being, 
echoed to applause. 

Then he picked a new victim, the 
press. “I’m just about fed up with 
newspapers!” He called them “tools 
of the bankers.” Spectators started 
booing the writers in the press benches. 
But he raised a hand for silence. “Give 
them a chance... These reporters have 
to earn their bread and butter, too. 
That’s all they’re doing.”’ 

Interviewers reminded the fighting 
priest that for the second time he had 
spoken in the New York Archdiocese 
without asking permission of Cardinal 
Hayes. Would he pay his respects to 
His Eminence? No: “I don’t think the 
Cardinal would be bothered with me.” 
The Chancery Office begged ‘“‘to be ex- 
cused from any comment whatsoever.” 


ARGUMENT: But a New York Jesuit 
editor, and a Cardinal, the dean of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in America, 
thought the time ripe to speak. 

Father Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., editor- 
in-chief of America, ‘“‘A-Catholic-Re- 
view-of-the-Week,” analyzed the pro- 
gram of his brother in the cloth. 

One by one he bowled over pet ideas 
of the priest who “has probably caused 
more arguments than any man alive, 
except perhaps Hitler.” 

Father Parsons took issue with the 
radio priest for devoting his energy 
to pushing ‘doubtful economic legis- 
lation” instead of trying to bring about 
“a change of mind and soul.’”’ On an- 
other point he quoted a well-known 
Church sociologist, Mgr. Aloysius J. 
Muench, rector of Milwaukee’s St. 
Francis de Sales Seminary: 

“By dragging the Catholic program 
of social justice into politics, he 
(Fathei Coughlin) is creating for it 
more than unusual peril. If it fails in 
politics, as fail it must .. . people will 
have their confidence shaken in it to 
such an extent that the laborious work 
which Catholic sociologists have done 
in its behalf for the last five decades 
will suffer a setback from which it 
vill not recover ior many years to 
come.” 

In Boston, William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell spoke out at a Church convention. 
He mentioned no names but pointedly 
expressed scorn for those who “‘stir up- 
risings and create discontent in the 
hearts of the poor.” He concluded: 

“All these disturbing voices . . . the 
shouting, yelling, and screaming, are 
so unbecoming to anyone who occupies 
the place of a teacher in Christ's 
Church that even the quality of their 
voices betrays them. They are hyster- 
ical. And no priest of God, no teacher 
of the Christian Church, ever permits 
himself to be hysterical.” 
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HEADLINER 





PUGNET: Normandie Skipper’s 
Cousin Stands in N. Y. Harbor 


Oct. 29, 1932, a bottle of vintage 
champagne made an arc through the 
Brittany air and met steel. A mo- 
ment later the buibous hull of the 
French Line’s huge new Normandie 
eased into the Loire River at St. Na- 
zaire. 

That same day Rene Pugnet (pro- 
nounced Poon-yay) settled down in a 
new home near St. Nazaire’s Penhoet 
Shipyards. From then on, like a guard- 
ian angel, the French Line’s new com- 
modore hovered over his company’s 
new flagship. 

In a rough, loud voice the 54-year-old 
Gascon shouted directions to workmen 
lowering into the hull the world’s most 
modern machinery. His keen brown 
eyes followed the installation of gyro- 
scopic compass, engine room telephone, 
sonic depth finder, and other bridge 
equipment forming his vessel’s “brain.” 

Last week at Le Havre Captain Pug- 
net saw his beautiful ship officially ap- 
proved. After several trial runs he 
brought her back to her new home 
port for a gala fete marking her induc- 
tion into the French Line (see page 13). 
This week he chaperones her maiden 
voyage across the Atlantic. 

To the inaugural excitement of the 
Normandie’s 2,000 passengers Captain 
Pugnet may add some of his own gay- 
ety. By rising early (“I am always the 
first. I awaken the others”) he can 
breakfast, give the day’s orders, in- 
spect the ship, check the reports of 
each department, and still find time to 
mingle with passengers—deck games 
occasionally, never cards or dancing. 


Though he drinks sparingly, he has 
collected hundreds of cocktail recipes 
from all over the world. He presides 
over the mixing of them as lovingly as 
an epicure over a salad dressing. For 
the Normandie’s first voyage, Captain 
Pugnet has invented a special Norman- 
die cocktail, whose contents he will di- 
vulge only after the ship has sailed. 


Off duty he likes to tinker. In line 
with his calling, he has invented a num- 
ber of devices installed in the Norman- 
die, notably the Pugnet hole in the 
ceiling of each cabin through which 
Sailors can run hose, should the doors 
jam in a fire. 


He carries on his family’s artistic 
and scientific strain. In pastels he has 
caught some good likenesses; equally 
Successfully he has experimented with 
natural color photography. He has 
done considerable carpentry. In spare 
moments he builds ship models and 
model airplanes. The piano, viola, and 
Several violins on which he likes to 


Play and compose he also constructed 
for himself, 


“You have a Stradivarius?” some- 
one once asked, examining one of the 
homemade violins. Pugnet’s thin-lipped 
Small mouth twisted into a grin: “I 


have a Stradi-vaut-rein (Stradi-worth- 
nothing) .” 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Capt. Rene Pugnet Chaperones the Normandie on Her Maiden Voyage 


Before he took over supervision of 
the Normandie’s construction, Pugnet 
acted as relief captain, alternately 
pinch-hitting for Blancart of the Ile de 
France, Thomas of the Paris, and Si- 
mon of the France. He admits it was 
some job. Later he went permanently 
to the Paris, taking with him his col- 
lection of boxing gloves, knives, swords, 
and pistols. His considerable list of 
amazing accomplishments includes ex- 
pert acquaintance with these weapons. 

It also includes speaking good Eng- 
lish and “a little French, pretty good 
German and Spanish, two or three 
words of Russian, and ... Ouloff, a 
native tongue of Senegal.” He has 
picked them up since he first went to 
sea at 16 in 1898. 

First he served aboard small steam- 
ers and sailing vessels, then in 1907 
joined the French Line, in seven years 
rising to captaincy of the Espange. 
During the war he took time out to 
join the navy. After eight months in 
the destroyer fleet, he transferred to 
the naval aviation service. 

By the end of the war he had com- 
mand of the flying force at Ajaccio, 
Corsica. On one occasion he took out 
a plane on a test flight. Engine trou- 
ble forced the ship down on the Ionian 





Sea. <A gale buffeted it for 24 hours. 
Finally, by what Pugnet calls luck, and 
what the crew termed expert maneu- 
vering, he brought the machine to safe- 
ty on a 150-foot stretch of sand—the 
only beach in all the rocky islands near 
Corfu. 

Pugnet returned to the French Line 
as marine superintendent at Le Havre; 
then he captained their freighters. 

Aboard ship he dresses his 6-foot, 
200-pound frame neatly. Ashore in 
France the ruddy skipper prefers old 
knickers and sweaters. His wife and 
26-year-old only daughter, Marie Lou- 
ise, a concert pianist, live wherever 
his home port happens to be. 

On the Normandie his quarters near 
the bridge include a severely modern- 
istic office, dining room, and cabin. 
Though he is one of the younger and 
less well-known transatlantic skippers, 
his popularity keeps him busy, even in 
port. In New York he sticks close to 
his ship because “so many friends come 
to see me.” 

One of his oldest friends stands faith- 
ful in New York harbor—the Statue of 
Liberty, designed by his uncle, Fred- 
eric Auguste Bartholdi. Pugnet likes 
the old girl. He calls her “my cousin, 
the daughter of my great uncle.” 
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BASEBALL: Major Leaguers Go 
In for Night Life in Big Way 





A minor league professional team 
and a college team played the first 
night baseball game in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., 52 years ago. The professionals 
won, 19-11. Each team made 12 errors. 
Electric lights were an ineffective nov- 
elty. 

Around the turn of the century, other 
attempts to boom night baseball also 
failed. Finally financial desperation in 
the minor leagues several years ago 
dragged night ball out of hiding. Own- 
ers installed improved lighting equip- 
ment and trumpeted a loud ballyhoo. 
Last year most of the 67 ball clubs 
which operated after dark reported in- 
creased patronage and revenue. 


DesuT: At 8:30 P. M. Friday of last 
week, President Roosevelt ushered 
night ball into the major leagues. In 
the White House’s big East Room he 
pressed a gold telegraph key. In Cin- 
cinnati—400 miles away—634 lights 
with 1,017,000 watt power beamed on 
Crosley Field. The Reds and the Phil- 
lies accustomed to National League cel- 
lar positions for years, jogged out for 
infield practice. Ford Frick, National 
League president, threw out the first 
ball. 

Paul Derringer’s long right arm 
pitched the Reds to a 2-1 victory. 
Neither team made an error. 

But Bill Klem, dean of umpires, who 
claims he’s never made a mistake, said 
he hadn’t seen batters strike at so 
many bad balls all year. In the outfield, 
Sammy Byrd, Babe Ruth’s former un- 
derstudy on the New York Yankees, 
fixed his eye on a high fly that sailed 
far over his head. After racing back 
he caught the ball but failed to notice 
the center field fence. Crash! Byrd 
knocked himself out. 

Ballplayers grumbled: they didn’t 
know what to do with themselves all 
day waiting for the game; they expect- 
ed colds and charley-horses from the 
night air; the wet ball was hard to 
handle; pitchers had too much ad- 
vantage. 


BACKER: Powel Crosley Jr., wealthy 
Cincinnati owner of the Reds, paid the 
General Electric Co. $60,000 to install 
the electrical equipment, and a $250 
light bill the first night. Last year 
Crosley bought the bankrupt team, de- 
termined to make it profitable and to 
keep his name before the public. He 
manufactures radios and refrigerators. 

As a youngster he played baseball 
and football at Ohio Military Institute. 
In business, he started as an automo- 
bile salesman and worked his way 
to fortune through the radio field. 

Today he doesn’t allow business to 
trap him permanently in an office. At 
least twice a year, he goes on a hunt- 
ing or fishing trip. On a 2,500-acre 
game preserve in North Vernon, Ind., 
he breeds quail and pheasants. He likes 
airplanes and horses; bridge bores him. 

Supersalesmanship characterizes the 
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Tommy Armour Taught His Pupil How 


to Better Bobby Jones’s Record... 
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. « » Now Lawson Little Is the Slow- 
est and Best Amateur in the World 
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49-year-old, 6-foot-3 magnate. Once in 
Illinois, after being arrested for Speed. 
ing, he sold the judge a radio set. To g 
publicity man Crosley hired to see that 
the world appreciated him, he put a 
sharp question: “Why don’t people like 
me?” The publicist replied: “Because 
you’re pushing your pan into the pa. 
pers too much.” Crosley got a new 
press agent. 

Major league teams have played in 
snowstorms, on ice, on a desert, and on 
cricket and polo fields. If Crosley’s six 
remaining night games this Summer 
draw large crowds, other owners wil 
owe him a debt of gratitude for show. 
ing the way. 


THREE: Potent Number Rules 
Links, Diamond, and Cinders 


William Lawson Little “is beyond all 
doubt the finest amateur in the world 
today,” says Tommy Armour. “At 36 
holes, he could stake any amateur rival 
2 up and still be safe.” Armour taught 
Little to smack low No. 3 iron shots 
farther than many topnotchers hit with 
their brassies. 

Last, year Armour’s student stroked 
his way to both the British and Ameri- 
can amateur golf titles. Last week 
Little won his third amateur title in 
a row—something Bobby Jones never 
did. In England Little retained his 
British championship—something no 
American golfer has ever done. 

At historic St. Anne’s-On-The-Sea, 
the 6-foot Californian squeezed through 
seven 18-hole matches, then nosed out 
Dr. William Tweddell, a tenacious den- 
tist, in the 36-hole final, 1 up. 

The winner resembles Gene Tunney 
from the neck up, Babe Ruth from the 
neck down. On his left hand, Little 
wears one half of one half of a pair 
of gloves—a fingerless, ventilated piece 
of hide that gives him a better grip on 
his heavy-headed, lofted-faced driver. 
He winds his hips in a rotary manner, 
turning the right hip away from the 
ball much more than the average star. 
He is the longest straight driver and 
the slowest player in golf. 

Little smokes constantly, tossing his 
cigarette on the ground between shots. 
When he gets an opponent down, he 
has a cruel killer urge to swamp him 
by as wide a margin as possible. As4 
boy in China, Little learned golf on a 
links where exposed coffins served as 
bunkers. 


® By walloping three home runs in one 
game against Pittsburgh last Saturday, 
Babe Ruth again halted a flow of base- 
ball obituaries that sport-writers have 
been tapping out for ten years. One 
of the 40-year-old spindle-legged ball- 
player’s drives carried as far as any 
seen at Forbes Field. He also con- 
nected for a single, drove in 6 runs, 
scored 3 himself, made 3 putouts, n0 
errors. But his Boston Braves lost, 
11-7. 

Three times in the past, Ruth socked 
three homers in one game: against the 
Philadelphia Athletics in 1933 and in 
the World Series of 1926 and again 
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1928 against the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Sunday in Cincinnati, the Bambino 
recaptured his 1935 form. He struck 


out three times in one game. 


e Jesse Owens, Ohio State Negro sopho- 
more, broke three world’s records and 
tied a fourth in the 35th annual West- 
ern Conference track meet at Ann Ar- 
por, Mich. The Ebony Flyer broad- 
jumped 26 feet 814 inches, set the 220- 
yard dash mark at 20.3 seconds, the 
920-yard low hurdles at 22.6, and tied 
Frank Wykoff’s 100-yard dash time 


of 9.4. 
* 


SWIMMING: Trudy Realizes an 
Ambition of Her Channel Days 


August 6, 1926. Early in the morn- 
ing, Gertrude Caroline Ederle of New 
York, clad in pajamas, descended to 
the kitchen of a French hotel on the 
Channel. The Amsterdam Avenue 
putcher’s daughter ate corn flakes and 
milk, half a fried chicken, and a peach. 
She drank a cup of coffee and milk. 


Trainers then greased Gertrude’s 
strong, healthy body: first olive oil; 
over it a coating of thick, heavy lano- 
lin; finally a smear of vaseline and 
lard. She donned a red diving cap, 
goggles, short black trunks, and a 
narrow brassiere. 

At sunrise; Gertrude plunged into the 
chill water, swam a few strokes, and 
removed her brassiere. She was off for 
England—20 miles away. Tugs went 
along to supply food, peppy phono- 
graph music, and a rescuing hand if 
she tired and had to give up. 


On through schools of large, stringy 
jelly fish, driftwood, and seaweed, 
Trudy kept plugging. Occasionally she 
rested, treading water. Most of the 
time she crawl-stroked steadily nearer 
her goal. After 14 hours and 31 
minutes, a cold, muscle-cramped girl 
reached shore—the first woman ever to 
swim the English Channel. 

She took a hot bath and ate four 
ham sandwiches. She complained of 
nothing but a sore wrist from con- 
gratulatory handshakes. 

Three weeks later, tie marathon 
mermaid came home—a national hero- 
ine. On her way up Broadway, whistles 
and horns screeched and ticker tape 
streamed from skyscrapers. Grover 
Whalen, New York’s official greeter, 
called it the greatest reception he had 
= seen; Lindbergh’s was ten months 
ater. 

But Gertrude Ederle’s fame was 
fleeting. Soon rumors spread that the 
Channel swim had made her deaf and 
partly blind. Two years ago she fell 
and injured her pelvic bone. For 
eleven months doctors kept her in a 
plaster cast. 

In obscure corners of newspapers last 
Week, little stories recorded the 29- 
year-old ex-Queen’s latest move. 


Heavier, and in fair health, she took a 
job in a New York shop designing 
dresses for large women. She recalled 
her gown of grease: “Ever since I 
swam the Channel I have been think- 
ing about fashions for stout women.” 
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Gertrude Ederle in 1926, Just Before She 
Made Her Successful Channel Swim... 
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SUPREME COURT: Two More 


Slaps at the Administration 


Before the Supreme Court of the 
United States dealt President Roose- 
velt a body blow with an adverse NRA 
decision (see page 5), the Justices ad- 
ministered two stinging slaps. ° 

FRAZIER-LEMKE: In the last hectic 
days of 1933’s Congressional honey- 
moon, Representative William Lemke 
and Senator Lynn J. Frazier, both of 
North Dakota, introduced an amend- 
ment to the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 
Six subdivisions provided ways for will- 
ing mortgagees and bankrupt farmers 
to get together on paying up defaulted 
mortgages. 

Subdivision 7, the “moratorium sec- 
tion,’’ gave the farmer the means of 
dealing with an unwilling mortgagee: 
He might appeal to the court, have his 
farm re-appraised, and a reasonable 
annual rental fixed for the next five 
years. At the end of that period, he 
could regain title to the land by paying 
the new appraisal value. But during the 
five years, the act stayed all mortgage 
proceedings. 

With Huey Long’s help, Lemke and 
Frazier got their measure passed the 
session’s last day. President Roosevelt 
deliberated over it, then signed it, 
though he termed it “in some respects 
loosely worded.” 

Two days after Congress passed 
the act, the Louisville Joint Stock 
Land Bank foreclosed a $9,000 mort- 
gageon William Radford Sr.’s Kentucky 
farm. Radford took advantage of the 
new law. He got a five-year fore- 
closure stay on agreement to pay $325 
a year rent. When the five years ended, 
he might buy his farm at its re-ap- 
praised value of $4,445. 

By the time Radford’s case came up 
before Federal District Judge Charles 
I. Dawson, two other Federal judges 
had called the Frazier-Lemke Act un- 
constitutional. 

Dawson confessed he too approached 
it “with a very definite conviction of its 
unconstitutionality.” But he “regretted 
that on more mature deliberation,” he 
found it valid after all. 

The Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
endorsed this decision. Then on Appeal 
the Radford case went to the Supreme 
Court. Apr. 1 and 2, the Justices heard 
Representative Lemke help other at- 
torneys defend his law. John W. Davis, 
once a Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nee, and William Marshall Bullitt of 
Kentucky argued against it. 

Almost all the nine Justices asked 
defending attorneys pointed questions. 
Justice McReynolds expressed obvious 
revulsion: “You call that a bankruptcy 
act?” 

Monday Justice Brandeis’s opinion 
revealed McReynolds’s colleagues shared 
his disgust. The court unanimously 
decreed that Congress might pass 
stringent bankruptcy laws. But it 
couldn’t pass a law like the Frazier- 
Lemke amendment. Its moratorium 
provisions violated the due-process 
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clause by taking property from creditor- 
mortgagees without just compensation, 
and by depriving them of all “familiar 
rights” in law and all usual safeguards 
for loans. 

“No instance has been found, except 
under the Frazier-Lemke Act, of either 
a statute or decision compelling the 
mortgagee to relinquish property to 
the mortgagor free of the lien unless 
the debt was paid in full.” 


HumpuHrRey: The Supreme Court ad- 
ministered a personal reprimand to 
Mr. Roosevelt in a case regarded as 
of more permanent constitutional im- 
portance than almost any recent de- 
cision. In earlier years the court twice 
confirmed the Chief Executive’s wide 
powers to remove appointees. 

These precedents, announced Justice 
Sutherland’s opinion, applied only to 
executive officers. Accordingly, the 
President had no right to remove the 
late William E. Humphrey from office 
as Federal Trade Commissioner, nor 
any other member of a Congressionally 





LEGAL BRIEFS: ‘Informer’ 
Sues, for Half-Billion Reward 


Last year Robert A. Gilchrist, a New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago grain 
merchant, dug into statute books. He 
found the “informer” law of 1863. At 
his own expense, it read, he might sue 
to recover money for the government 
and receive as reward half the spoils. 

In New York’s Federal District Court 
Gilchrist sued for $1,129,533,000— 
double indemnity for $564,766,500 
frauds he charged against the defunct 
Grain Stabilization Corp. and 32 other 
defendants. He also sought a $5,000,- 
000 fine for 2,500 different law viola- 
tions. , 

Last week Judge John C. Knox pon- 
dered the case, believed the largest ever 


brought in a Federal court. Then he 
permanently dismissed it. In a brief 
opinion the judge noted: “This com- 


plaint asks no more than that the 
plaintiff recover judgment;” Gilchrist 
had no “legal capability” to bring the 





ACME 


The Justices of the Supreme Court: Unanimous in Three Big Cases 


created quasi-legislative or quasi-judi- 
cial board or commission. 

Oct. 7, 1933, the President asked 
Humphrey, a Coolidge appointee re- 
tained by Hoover, to resign. The re- 
quest bore no “reflection at all... up- 
on the service you have rendered. (But) 
aims and purposes of the administra- 
tion . . . can be carried out most ef- 
fectively with personnel of my own 
selection.” 

That request was illegal, the court 
snapped. The law permits the Presi- 
dent to remove Trade Commissioners 
only for “inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office.” 

Furthermore, if Congress cannot pre- 
scribe causes for removal, the Presi- 
dent’s power “becomes practically all- 
inclusive in respect of civil officers, 
with the exception of the judiciary... 

“We think it plain under the Consti- 
tution that illimitable power of removal 
is not possessed by‘ the President in 
respect of officers” of quasi-legislative 
and quasi-judicial bodies. 


suit, and the “facts set forth” did not 
entitle him to maintain it. 

Julius H. Barnes, former United 
States Chamber of Commerce president 
and one of the 32 defendants, rejoiced. 
He announced he would try to get the 
“informer” statute repealed. 

REQUESTED: By Leonard Belongia, 
a murderer in the Canon City, Colo., 
death house, that Gov. E. C. Johnson 
advance his execution date to May 31 
from June 16. He asked to “die with 
my pals,” John and Louis Pacheco, 
scheduled for death by gas May 31. 
“Some of the very happiest days of my 
life have been in this death house with 
Louis and John.” As further argument 
he advanced economy. Colorado’s lethal 
chamber has three chairs: “There is 
no use wasting that extra chair.” 

CHARGED: Henry Huff, 50, Farming- 
ton, Mo., farmer, with first-degree mur- 
der. Last week he went to see Prose- 
cuting Attorney Thomas A. Matthews. 


= 


In 1904, he said,-he had an argument 
with a neighbor, Henry Mayes. y, 
shot him dead. For 31 years he had 
kept his secret. But now he couldn; 
sleep: he must confess. He told Mgt. 
thews he had some business to clear up 
before going to jail. The prosecutor |¢ 
him go, wondering whether to beliey, 
his tale, “the strangest I’ve ever hear.” 
Two days later Huff returned and Mgt. 
thews issued the warrant. 

JAILED: James H. Rand Sr, 75 
founder and director of Remingtoy 
Rand Co., in Barnstable, Mass. State 
Tax Commissioner Henry F. Long 
ordered him arrested without warning 
lest he “flee in his yacht.” The Com. 
missioner charged him with failing t 
pay $30,000 to $40,000 taxes on his 
1928, 1929, and 1930 income. 

Under oath Rand testified he log 
heavily in the 1929 crash. He trans. 
ferred stocks and property, but no 
money, to his two sons and three 
daughters. He emphasized he did not 
try to avoid taxes. “I did that to save 
myself from bankruptcy. I had qa 
large indebtedness to a number of 
stockholders. They were closing down 
on me and I had to settle.” 


He had $153.60 left in bank deposits 
Judge Frederick C. Swift ordered him 
to turn that money over, then released 
him on a poor debtor’s oath. Ina 
statement, Rand insisted he had been 
a New York resident until 1932, paying 
taxes there. Because he lived in 
Massachusetts part of the year, that 
State also tried to tax him. He re 
fuses to accept “this double tax lia- 
bility.” 

Meanwhile, in New York, Alfred D. 
Scherr, a Remington Rand stockholder, 
brought suit against James H. Rand 
Jr., Rand senior, and 23 other directors. 
He charges them with neglecting their 
duties in permitting acts of “nepotism, 
favoritism, mismanagement, misfeas- 
ance, waste, and misconduct.” He asks 
an accounting and demands that courts 
compel the directors to _ reimburse 
stockholders for their losses. 

CORRECTION: May 18 issue of NEWS- 
WEEK carried photographs of three men 
with the caption that they were Bos- 
tonians who had been photographed by 
the police and were in jail charged 
with fraud in chain-mail rackets. Such 
was not the case. The men are nol 
Bostonians, were not photographed by 
the police, and were not put in jail. 

Commutep: By Gov. Guy B. Park of 
Missouri, Walter McGee’s sentence t0 
be hanged for kidnaping May 31 to life 
imprisonment. Mary McElroy, McGee's 
victim, a month ago pleaded to save 
his life on the ground that “through 
punishing a guilty man, his victim will 
be made to suffer equally.” Monday, 
exactly two years to the day since the 
kidnaping, she heard Governor Park's 


decision. “Say that again!’ she re 
joiced. “I’m too bewildered to say 
anything more. I’m too happy about 
e"" 
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Born: To Princess Ileana of Rumania 
and Archduke Anton of Austria, a 
daughter, their third child, in Sonnberg 
Castle, Austria. The baby arrived two 
hours after Queen Marie’s daughter re- 
ceived visitors on the occasion of her 
name-day. 
® To Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lawlor of 
Red Bank, N. J., twins—a boy and, 31 
hours later, a girl. 

BirTHDAY: Gustave Lindenthal, build- 
er of four of New York City’s five East 
River bridges, 85, May 21. He lay ill 
in bed at his Metuchen, N. J., home. 


¢ Frank Presbrey, one of America’s 
leading advertising agents, 80, May 
22. In New York he discussed televi- 
sion for the advertising of the future. 


® Suzanne Lenglen, French tennis play- 
er, 36, May 24. 


® Gene Tunney, former heavyweight 
boxing champion, 37, May 25. He 
played golf near his Stamford, Conn., 
home. 


® Queen Mary of England, 68, May 26. 
She took a second surprise drive around 
London to show herself to her subjects. 
MarRIED: Sarah Brisbane, daughter 
of Arthur.Brisbane, Hearst editor and 
writer, and John Reagan McCrary Jr. 
of Calvert, Texas; in the chapel of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 


* Dr. Robert B. Baker, 75, retired’ 
Kansas City physician, and Mrs. Sadie 
Baker of Long Beach, Calif.; in Long 
Beach. They were divorced 23 years 
ago. 


* Howard Thurston, 65, magician, and 
Pauline Mark, a divorcee, 27, of North 
Adams, Mass., in Harrison, N. Y. At 
12, Pauline saw him pull rabbits out of 
a hat. She fell in love with him. Years 
later they met. Until his retirement 
last July Miss Mark let Thurston “saw 
her in two” on the stage. 

DivorcepD: James Thurber, New 
Yorker magazine writer and illustrator 
of “The War Between Men and Wom- 
en,” by Mrs. Althea A. Thurber, in 
Bridgeport, Conn. She charged faith- 
lessness, intolerable cruelty, and drunk- 
enness; said Thurber called her “a mill- 
stone around his neck.” 

Divorce SoucHt: By Dolores Cos- 
tello Barrymore from John Barrymore, 
actor, in Los Angeles. The former 
Screen star charged her husband used 
profane and offensive language and 
Physical violence; abandoned her and 
their two children last August, and re- 
cently left them without means of sup- 
port. She asks $1,000 for the children, 
$2,000 a month alimony, award of $500,- 
000 property owned jointly, and $10,000 
lawyers’ fees. 

Barrymore last month published a 
legal notice disclaiming any of his wife’s 
future debts. On his yacht Infanta he 
left New York for a Havana cruise. 
His guests included Elaine Barrie, 19- 
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year-old brunette often seen in his com- 
pany. . . . 

DEPARTED: Helen Wills Moody, ten- 
nis player, from New York for the 
matches’ at Wimbledon: “I’m just go- 
ing to play in the singles ... hope I 
can win again.” 


ELECTED: By the 147th General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America meeting 
in Cincinnati, the Rev. Dr. Joseph A. 
Vance, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Detroit; as moderator. 

SEPARATED: Mr. and Mrs. Alfredo Os- 
wald of Baltimore, for the rest of their 
lives. They married 23 years ago. Os- 
wald taught music at Baltimore’s Pea- 
body Conservatory. His wife taught 
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Jane Addams: The Poor and Oppressed 
Have Lost Their Guiding Champion 


Italian. Five years ago they decided to 
devote their lives to religion. He be- 
came Brother Oswald, a lay member of 
the Society of Jesus. She became Sister 
Beatrice, a novice in the Carmelite 
Order. Three times they saw each 
other. Sunday they met for the last 
time. Sister Beatrice became a nun. 

Diep: Jane Addams, 74, founder of 
Hull House, after an operation for in- 
testinal adhesions, in Passavant Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Four years ago physi- 
cians discovered, but kept from her, 
the fact that she had a serious cancer. 

She was a small, plump woman with 
a habit of carrying her head to one 
side, the result of a childhood spinal 
ailment. As a little girl in Cedarville, 
Ill., she tried to avoid walking with her 
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father, State Senator John H. Addams, 
lest her deformity embarrass him—to 
her, “a most imposing figure.” 

She went to Rockford College and 
wanted to be a doctor, but her illness 
defeated her. Still she determined to do 
something for the poor people she con- 
stantly saw around her. In England, 
she saw Toynbee Hall, the world’s first 
settlement house. In 1889 she returned 
to Chicago to open the first such insti- 
tution in America. 

Miss Addams and a friend, Ellen 
Gates Starr, obtained rent-free an old 
red-brick mansion among South Hal- 
sted Street tenements—once the home 
of Charles J. Hull, Chicago wagon- 
maker. She and Miss Starr found new 
quarters for its occupants, scrubbed 
Hull House thoroughly, moved in a few 
simple belongings, and opened it for 
neighborhood families. 

At first, working women used it as a 
sort of day nursery. Gradually it grew 
into a center of boys’ clubs, community 
meeting places, legal aid societies, and 
half-a-dozen other social organizations. 
Into it at different times moved resi- 
dent social workers: John Dewey, the 
philosopher; Mr. and Mrs. Gerard 
Swope, who were married there; Julia 
Lathrop, later head of the Federal 
Children’s ‘Bureau; and Grace Abbott, 
who succeeded her in the post. 

Miss Addams did not confine her ac- 
tivities to Hull House. She founded 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom and worked strenu- 
ously for peace. During the war her 
pacifist sympathies caused her trouble 
in America. But in 1931 her efforts 
won her a share in the Nobel Peace 
Prize with Columbia University’s Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Miss Addams labored for woman’s 
rights and fought hard to abolish child 
labor. Of all her titles she liked best 
that of Inspector of Streets and Alley- 
ways in the Neighborhood of Hull 
House. She earned it by pledging to 
clean up the district. 

“If you would see her monument, 
look around you,” Dr. Charles W. Gil- 
key, dean of the University of Chicago 
chapel, said at her funeral in Hull 
House. Side by side sat her friends, 
civic leaders and poor persons, white 
men and Negroes. Next day Cedar- 
ville residents saw her casket lowered 
into the earth. A clergyman closed 
simple ceremonies: “Let eternal peace 

rest upon Jane Addams.” 


® Other Deaths: James W. Blake, au- 
thor of “The Sidewalks of New York” 
lyrics . . . Andrew J. Maloney, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Corp. ... The Rev. Dr. Matthew 
Louis Fortier, former dean, Fordham 
University School of Social Science. 

Sick List: Premier Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin of France (arm broken in auto 
accident several weeks ago): forced to 
rest to let fracture knit faster. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Henry L. Roosevelt (indigestion): re- 
covering in Honolulu. 

Field Marshal August von Macken- 
sen of Germany, world war hero (worn 
out by festivities in Budapest): resting. 
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SCREEN: Bergner’s Magic Fills 
A Better ‘Escape Me Never 


Twenty-four years ago an 11-year 
old girl appeared on a Vienna stage, 
playing a small part in a farce. Fel- 
low-actors paid her no particular at- 
tention. But after the play had been 
running a few weeks a man dropped 
backstage to see her. Taking her 
small pale face in his hands, he prophe- 
sied: “Some day, little one, you will 
be a very great actress.” The “little 
one” was Elisabeth Bergner; the proph- 
et, Max Reinhardt. 

Last week New York saw the open- 
ing of her newest film, “Escape Me 
Never,” from a play of the same name 
Margaret Kennedy had written special- 
ly for her. Most critics had found it 
faulty and weak, but Bergner captivat- 
ing. 

In the picture the little Austrian 
Jewess, whom Hitler exiled from Ger- 
many, again won personal triumphs. 
Superb photography and the actress’s 
magic made “Escape Me Never” a bet- 
ter movie than a play. 

A will-o’-the-wisp waif, Gemma Jones 
(Bergner) roams Venice, looking for 
food for herself and baby. Sebastian, 
a composer (Hugh Sinclair), currently 
piloting fruit barges, lets her move in 
with him. Sebastian meets his brother 
Caryl (Griffith Jones), rejected by his 
fiancee Fenella through an unconscious 
prank of Gemma’s. 
singing troubadours, wandering through 
the Dolomites in search of Fenella so 
that Caryl may explain. 

After they find Fenella the plot turns 
into the old familiar triangle. Sebastian 
falls in love with her though he has 
married Gemma. Time and again 
Sebastian fails Gemma, particularly 
when her baby is dying. Finally Fe- 
nella tosses Sebastian aside. Gemma 
takes him back. 


The three become . 
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Before sailing for Vienna a few 
weeks ago, Bergner discussed the film 
in her first American interview. gh 
announced astounding news: never does 
she see any of her screen work—not 
even production screenings of each 
day’s work. With Emil Jannings ang 
Conrad Veidt she made her first pic. 
ture, “Nju,” ten years ago in Ger. 
many. It so disgusted her she swore 
she would never play in another screen, 
production. 

The persistent efforts of her hus. 
band, Paul Czinner, won her back tp 
the screen. Czinner has directed every 
Bergner picture, including “The Dream. 
ing Lips,” which won the 1932 Euro. 
pean film prize. 

Soon she starts work for London 
Films in George Bernard Shaw’s “st. 
Joan.” Shaw made a rare concession: 
Bergner may do anything she chooses 
with his play script—cut it or change 
it to suit herself. 


STAGE: Theatre Guild Takes 
A Hesitant Step to the Left 


The Theatre Guild last week went 
shopping in red pastures. New York 
critics, after viewing the purchase— 
“Parade,” a satirical revue—felt the 
Guild had no bargain. 


For two or three seasons reviewers 
have taken the Guild to task for ignor- 
ing controversial subjects in its pro- 
ductions. They pointed to two left- 
wing organizations, the Group Theatre 
and the Theatre Union, and wondered 
why the Guild did not do something 
along similar lines. “Is the mentor of 
such experimental dramatists as Shaw, 
O’Neill, and St. John Ervine slipping?” 
they asked. 

The Guild finally took action. It 
bought a series of sketches and songs 
poking fun at the Hearst press, Huey 
Long, Father Coughlin, relief, and red- 
baiting. But critics thought the Guild’s 
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Evelyn Dall (Top) Scores in ‘Parade.’ The Last Jackass Scene (Center) and Johnson, Coughlin, and Long 
Parodied by Charles Brown, Ralph Riggs, and Jimmy Savo. Critics Call Savo (Right) the New Chaplin 
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jaugh belated and far too feeble: in- 
stead of waving a red banner the digni- 
fed organization seemed to be holding 
aloft a pink herring. 

After reading the reviews Guild 
members hummed a “Parade” ditty: 

Everything’s cock-eyed, every- 
thing is screwy, 

Life’s a cup of bitter tea— 

No wonder when they’re dump- 
ing all the sugar in the sea, 

I’m telling you, Louie. 

Friends of George Sklar and Paul 
Peters, who wrote most of the sketches 
and lyrics, thought so too. The two 
young New Yorkers, members of the 
radical Theatre Union’s board of di- 
rectors, had wanted to take a fling at 
political comment in a new form; pre- 
viously they had confined their propa- 
ganda to “Stevedore” and other dra- 
mas. The Guild production of their 
revue satirized the ideas they wanted 
most to put across. 

Sklar and Peters first considered 
“Parade” for the Theatre Union. But 
this organization lacked the capital 
with which to make fun of capitalism. 
So did the Group Theatre. Finally the 
Guild rolled up its sleeves, loosened its 
semi-white collar, and produced the 
necessary $30,000. 

But it discarded several of the orig- 
inal sketches and songs. Then in Bos- 
ton, after the tryout, it deleted ‘““News- 
boy.” This sketch, which included a 
reference to the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
drove Alvan T. Fuller from the theatre 
before the first curtain. As Massa- 
chusetts Governor in 1927, Fuller at- 
tracted much of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
storm. The Guild insists he had noth- 
ing to do with the skit’s deletion. It 
was simply “too stark.” 

As for the critics, they pulled their 
punches only in the case of Jimmy Sa- 
vo, sad-faced pantomimist. They even 
praised him. And Savo worked over- 
time. He pulled gadgets that made oil 
squirt in his face, raced a treadmill 
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trying to cap tin cans of assorted sizes, 
and opened his mouth to sing. 

Many theatregoers call Savo supe- 
rior to Chaplin. He started in vaude- 
ville and burlesque. He turned to pan- 
tomime when theatres began growing 
larger. “They couldn’t hear me be- 
yond the first few rows. Screaming my 
gags made them less funny. I had to 
do something.” Savo has more than 
20,000 gestures; he claims the meaning 
of each can be understood by anybody. 
He can say yes, no, and maybe, as eas- 
ily with his feet as with his mouth. 


REAPPEARANCE: Three First Ladies 
Come Out of Seclusion to Take a Bow 


Last week three former first ladies 
of the theatre took their makeup boxes 
out of moth balls. 


® Ethel Barrymore came out of se- 
clusion only momentarily for a last 
fling behind the footlights. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., during a week’s stock 
performance of “The Constant Wife,” 
she announced her decision to quit the 
stage for good: “Theatre audiences are 
not what they once were.” She plans 
to open a school for dramatic art and 
public speaking in the nation’s capital. 


© Eva Le Gallienne played four shows 
a day at New York’s Capitol, a movie 
house with stage presentations. The 
founder of the Civic Repertory opened 
a week’s engagement with Alfred Su- 
tro’s one-act play, ‘““The Open Door,” her 
first appearance outside the legitimate 
theatre in several years. George Jes- 
sel, comedian, Gertrude Niesen, singer, 
and a trained seal completed the stage 
show. 


® Mary Pickford, America’s film sweet- 
heart, returned to the stage in Seattle, 
Wash., in “Coquette,” beginning a 6- 
week West Coast tour. “It is hard for 
me to tell you how happy I am to be 
back in the theatre again,” Miss Pick- 
ford said. Critics considered her per- 
formance “a revelation.” 
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The Guild’s First Musical Gives This Ballet in Bourgeois Processional. Eve Arden in the Store 
Scene (Top), Jimmy Savo in the Hot Dog Sequence, and a Cheery Dance From College Daze 
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ART: 395 Beaux-Arts Aspirants 
Produce 4 Occupants For Cells 


Last week janitors lugged four cots 
to the second floor of New York’s 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. They 
put them in four narrow, windowless 
cubicles, lighted by ceiling lamps. Each 
cell also had a rough table and chair, 
but no other furnishings. 

For three week-ends, four nervous 
young men must work at the tables— 
or toss feverishly on the thin mat- 
tresses, haunted by blueprint visions of 
hospitals, modern tenements, plane- 
tariums, or other architectural puzzles. 

The prisoners must fight through 
three problems in the final stage of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 28th 
Paris Prize Competition. The winner 
gets $3,600 and two and a half years at 
the world-famous Paris Beaux-Arts 
School. 

Any American under 27 may enter 
the open competition which starts in 
January. Each entrant then works out 
a given architectural problem. This 
year 395 competitors had to submit 
plans for a planetarium. Graduates, 
undergraduates, and draftsmen with no 
college education competed. The ten 
January winners vied in a similar com- 
petition in February. 

At 9 A. M. last Saturday the four 
winners of the second test started the 
final race. In their little cells sat 
Thomas T. Russell of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Lester W. Smith of 
Princeton, Robert N. Heffernan of Har- 
vard, and Adrian Waldorf of New York 
City. 

Each brought a blanket and drawing 
equipment. For 36 hours they remained 
locked in. No one disturbed them. 

A lone attendant brought food three 
times a day. The Committee invited 
each competitor to supply detailed food 
predilections. One could eat only soft 
vegetables, eggs, and milk; another re- 
quested no creamed food. 
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Sunday evening at 10, they stumbled 
out, weary and unshaven. Three went 
straight to bed; the fourth, Adrian 
Waldorf, said he felt like a movie. The 
problem called for a model dairy. 

Heretofore competitors could take 
their problems home and mull them 
over with professors and fellow archi- 
tects before submitting the finished 
drawing to the prize committee. 

This year they can have no help. 
They must solve each of the three prob- 
lems entirely alone. June 13 at its an- 
nual banquet, the Society will an- 
nounce the winner. 


MUSIC: Barrere Forsakes Gold; 
Wants to Pipe With Platinum 


In the Spring of 1905 a slim bearded 
Parisian of 29 marched into St. Lazare 
station. A dozen flutists followed him 
down the platform trilling the Marseil- 
laise. 

Georges Barrere, America-bound, 
climbed into the boat train and waved 
his colleagues farewell. Three weeks 
later he took the post of first flute un- 
der Walter Damrosch in the New York 
Symphony Society. 

In Manhattan’s Town Hall last week 
the musician closed his 21st season as 
conductor of the Barrere Little Sym- 
phony. In the interim he had become a 
musician known world-wide as _ the 
greatest contemporary exponent of his 
instrument; he has trained almost ev- 
ery first flutist in America’s leading or- 
chestras. Last year France made him a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The 
young Parisian has grown chubby and 
gray but retains his bushy beard. 


Ecstasy: On the closing program al- 
so appeared Anita Zahn and her danc- 
ers in tribute to the memory of Isadora 
Duncan. 

After the temperamental dancer ap- 
peared with the New York Symphony 
in 1917, she wrote: “There was a flutist 
who played so divinely the solo of the 
Happy Spirit in Orpheus that I often 
found myself immobile on the stage 


Thomas Russell and Three Others Competed 36 Hours in Solitary 
Confinement for the Beaux-Arts Architectural Prize and Scholarship 
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with the tears flowing from my eyes 
just from the ecstasy of listening t, 
him.” 

Last week’s concert fell on Miss 
Duncan’s birth anniversary. Barrere 
played the Happy Spirit solo and Miss 
Zahn led her dancers in an interpreta. 
tion of the Gluck music. 

None of the girls wept, but Barrere 
almost did: his new flute was not ready 
for the occasion. Nine years ago, he 
started the style of gold flutes. So many 
admirers and imitators copied his $1~ 
000 instrument that it lost its novelty. 
Last year, he sold it and ordered a 
platinum one. Barrere claims to be the 
first musician to think of using the 
white metal for an instrument. 

William S. Haynes, Boston flute- 
maker, promises it for early June. Bar- 
rere hopes to practice on it during his 
vacation in the Woodstock, N. Y., art 
colony. It will weigh an ounce and a 
half more than the gold flute but the 
tone will be richer. 


BUSINESSMAN: Fancy flutes and little 
symphonies constitute only a small 
part of the energetic Frenchman’s ac- 
tivities. During the Winter he teaches 
at the Institute of Musical Art and the 
Juilliard Foundation. In the Summer he 
conducts a similar six-week course at 
Chautauqua. Between seasons he tours 
the country with one of his three musi- 
cal organizations: the Little Symphony, 
the Barrere Woodwind Ensemble and 
the Barrere-Salzedo-Britt trio. This 
year he visited 25 States. 

Unlike many artists, Barrere possess- 
es a remarkably shrewd business sense. 
He would “rather have empty seats 
than free ones.” Even his own musi- 
cians can not get passes. “No one,” he 
Says in slightly throaty English, ‘goes 
into a cigar store and asks, ‘Can I have 
cigarettes for nothing?’ ” 

He considers choice of hall most im- 
portant. For his Little Symphony, he 
uses Town Hall rather than the more 
spacious Carnegie house because he 
knows he can fill it. 

“If I buy too large a coat, I am a 
damn fool.” 


Georges Barrere: Years Ago His 
Fluting Made Isadora Duncan W eep 
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RUTGERS: Swastika Rears Its 
Head in N. J. College for Women 





For several weeks a heavy cloud has 
hovered over New Jersey’s College for 
Women, part of Rutgers University at 
New Brunswick. Last week it took a 
strange Shape. Many thought it re- 
sembled a swastika. 

Dr. Lienhard Bergel, sandy-haired and 
plue-eyed German instructor, expressed 
suspicion after the college failed to re- 
new his contract. He accused Dr. Fried- 
rich J. Hauptmann, head of the German 
department, of demanding his dismissal. 
Dr. Bergel had disagreed with his su- 
perior’s admiration of Hitler. 

College instructors receive their ap- 
pointments on a yearly basis. If not 
promoted after three years they auto- 
matically drop out. Furthermore, de- 
creased enrolment affected the case of 
Dr. Bergel, newest member of the Ger- 
man department. 

But campus criticism mounted. So 
Dr. Robert C. Clothier, the university’s 
tall, silver-haired president, appointed 
five trustees to conduct a hearing. Some 
of the testimony: 

Dr. Bergel: “Professor Hauptmann is 
interested in winning the students for 
the Nazi system. Classroom time in- 
tended for the study of the German 
language and German literature has 
been spent in lectures and discussions 
of the Hitler regime.” 

Theresa Kunsz, ’35, quoted Professor 
Hauptmann, speaking of Dr. Bergel: 
‘IT won’t have him in the department. 
It is either he or I.” 

Prof. Harold A. Van Dorn: “Dr. 
Hauptmann ... has no conception of 
a free press, free speech, or a freedom 
to differ with those in power.” 


Isabel Shackell: Dr. Hauptmann had 
told her she failed “because of missing 
classes on Jewish holidays.” He was 
surprised to hear his pupil deny Jewish 
parentage. 

Ethel Greenwald, ’32, charged Dr. 
Hauptmann threw a book at her after 
she disagreed with his praise of Nazism. 


Prof. Evelyn A. Clark: “I do not say 
that Professor Hauptmann is anti-Se- 
mitic personally, but in 1933 he certain- 
ly did defend anti-Semitism as practiced 
by the Nazis in Germany.” 

Then Dr. Hauptmann’s turn came. 
First, he dealt with Dr. Bergel’s case. 
He did not reappoint him because Dr. 
Bergel was an “inefficient” teacher, 
with a lack of interest “in anything out- 
side his classroom work.” He denied ex- 
pounding Nazi doctrines. He insisted he 
simply answered pupils’ questions on 
the subject. He scoffed at accusations 
of anti-Semitism. He said he employs a 
Jewish governess for his children. In 
Germany recently he tried to arrange 
for an exchange of a German-Jewish 
student with an American-Jewish one. 

The investigating committee asked: 
had he not written to Dr. Paul Goebbels, 
Hitler’s propaganda minister, for Nazi 
literature ? Dr. Hauptmann had—for 

cultural propaganda” similar to that 




























His Classmate. 


received from Paris by the college’s 
French department. 

“I do not think Nazi ideas could be 
used in the United States,” he said, “I 
think there are some good sides to 
Nazism. They are attempting to unify 
the German people. Other things I do 
not believe.” 

Students and alumnae came to Dr. 
Hauptmann’s defense. Marion Kelley, 
’34, described Dr. Bergel’s teaching as 
“elementary,” but Dr. Hauptmann’s as 
“very good—interesting.”’ 

The hearing continued. Monday 
Stephen Birmingham came as observer. 
He said he would make a report to the 
Dickstein Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities, which spent 
June days last year investigating New 
York Nazis. 


REED: Anyone May Honor Fish’s 
Classmate but Reds and Pinks 


Harvara’s class of 1910, about to 
celebrate its 25th anniversary, includes 
some notable names: Walter Lippman, 
Stuart Chase, Heywood Broun, Robert 
Hallowell, the late Senator Bronson 
Cutting, John Reed, and Hamilton Fish 
Jr., ’09 football captain, now New 
York Representative in Congress. 

Fish’s sharp dark eyes constantly 
search out un-American propaganda. 
Last week he discovered some at 
Harvard—a portrait of John Reed by 
Robert Hallowell, unveiled on a stair- 
case of Adams House. That dormitory 
stands on the site of the boarding house 
in which Reed lived during his Harvard 
days. 

Mr. Fish voiced his protest against 
the picture not because Reed was a 
Communist: “I was a friend and class- 
mate of John Reed. I appointed him 










KEYSTONE 


Harvard’s Portrait of a Communist, John Reed, and the Artist Robert Hallowell, 


Congressman Fish Smelled Propaganda Behind the Painting 


cheer leader, and I would be glad to 
see him honored.” 

But the names on the committee 
which presented the portrait irked the 
Republican Congressman. There he 
found Corliss Lamont, Roger Baldwin, 
Heywood Broun, Robert Hallowell, John 
Herling, Granville Hicks, Edward E. 
Hunt, Robert Morss Lovett, and Lee 
Simonson. 

To Fish they represented ““Commun- 
ists, Socialists, pink intellectuals, and 
others who are trying to undermine 
and destroy our present form of gov- 
ernment.” The purpose behind their 
gift was obviously “to further the 
cause of communism, socialism and 
radicalism ... Their action is purely 
propaganda.” 

The charges stirred no reaction at 
Harvard except stories of Reed’s ex- 
citing life. 

One Summer he and Waldo Pierce— 
now a painter distinguished by a full 
brown beard and a hat like a “weather- 
beaten pudding’’—boarded a cattle boat 
for England. Twenty miles from Bos- 
ton, Pierce changed his mind, jumped 
overboard, and was picked up by an 
incoming liner. He boarded a Cun- 
arder and arrived in England just in 
time to save Reed from a trial for 
murdering him. 

During the World War Reed wrote 
correspondence for several American 
newspapers. In 1917 he participated in 
the Bolshevik revolution. His experi- 
ences inspired the book, “Ten Days 
That Shook the World,” for which 
Lenin wrote the introduction. 

Then Reed, ardently Communistic, 
returned to this country. He tried to 
persuade the Socialist Party to merge 
with the Communists. In 1920 he re- 
turned to Russia, contracted typhus, 
and died. The Soviets gave him a 
state funeral and buried him in the 
shadow of the Kremlin wall. 
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TVA: Controller General’s Report Lists Many 


Irregularities, but ‘I Certainly Found no Fraud’ 


Last week the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee lived up to its title. 
Sharp words and threats of fist fights 
rang through its machine-gun decor- 
ated hearing room. 

Charges and countercharges centered 
on legislation to extend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s powers and increase 
its appropriation. The Senate had 
passed the bill. House Committee 
members tabled it, 13 to 12. But it 
can be reconsidered at this session. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, _ sharp- 
featured TVA chairman, defended his 
agency. So did David E. Lilienthal, 
TVA director. Against them lay a 
394 page audit made by United States 
Controller General John R. McCarl. He 
didn’t publish it, but a 26-page abstract 
reached the committee-members. 


McCarl described this digest as sub- 
stantially correct; it “showed no in- 
tention to mislead.” Col. James E. 
Cassidy compiled it; Representative 
Andrew Jackson May, fiery TVA foe, 
distributed it to his fellow committee- 
members. 


OUTSIDE: Cassidy attended the hear- 
ing. 

Representative Maury Maverick, who 
champions TVA, demanded that he iden- 
tify himself. The Colonel’s coat and 
trousers did not match and he wore a 
high celluloid collar and bow tie. 


“For fifteen years,’ Cassidy cried, 
shaking a long forefinger at Maverick, 
“T’ve done a great deal of gratuitous 
work for this committee ... I’m not 
employed by any one.” 

He gave his occupation as consulting 
engineer but admitted he had no college 
degree. He refused to reveal the names 
of his clients. The TVA digest he 
wrote as a personal favor for May. 
The Representative disclosed he got it 
mimeographed “for nothing” by a 
utility company attorney. 

“I don’t have utility and coal of- 
ficials sitting around my office,” 
growled Maverick. 

May peered over his glasses: “is that 
intended as a personal remark?” 

“You can figure it out any way you 
please,” bristled Maverick. 

“Tl figure it out outside if you 
want!” the 60-year-old Kentuckian took 
off his glasses. 

“I’m afraid,” mocked the stocky 
Texan, a World War veteran, and 20 
years May’s junior. 

“Outside is the best place for both of 
you!” yelled Committee Chairman John 
J. McSwain. 

The meeting calmed down. But af- 
ter awhile Maverick branded the digest 
“a fraud.” He roared: “I think we 
should throw this Colonel out!” 

Cassidy flared. The ensuing uproar 
drowned his words but he apparently 


invited Maverick to try. Then the hear- 
ing adjourned. 


VALUES: The McCarl audit seared 
many TVA activities. It listed irreg- 
ularities going beyond statutory bounds 
—but only in the nature of a “bill of 
exceptions” based on what actually ap- 
peared on TVA books. 

“I certainly have found no fraud,” 
McCarl declared. 

Private utilities critics often lambast 
power companies for overstating plant 
values. These form the biggest item 
in the rate base, foundation for con- 
sumer rates and company earnings. 

According to the McCarl audit, TVA 
followed the reverse procedure. Prop- 
erty transferred by the government, 
which cost $132,792,294, appeared on 
its books at $51,000,000. TVA oppon- 
ents gleefully pounced on this item. 
What company, they asked, couldn’t 
sell cheaper power if it could acquire 
plants at 38 per cent of cost? 

The audit found, according to law, 
that TVA should maintain headquarters 
in the immediate vicinity’ of Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. It noted instead that it 
kept them in Knoxville, Tenn., at a 
$36,000 yearly rental. 

A long list of other alleged impro- 
prieties and possible illegalities fol- 
lowed: Contracts for supplies award- 
ed to other than the lowest responsible 
bidders: payroll overpayments; real 
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estate acquired without clear titje. 
abuse of rented-car use; excessive al- 
lowances and reimbursement of tray. 
eling expenses to prospective employes: 
newspaper subscriptions in excess of 
statutory limitations; awards on a per- 
sonal preference basis; dual compen- 
sation. 


Cows: TVA dairy activities particy. 
larly puzzled the Controller Genera]: 


‘A herd of 25 cows and 1 bull were purchased from 
various owners in May 1934 at prices ranging from 
$50 to $950 each, averaging $372 per head, an agoro. 
gate of approximately $10,000. 

“Tt appears that some of the stock, bought at prices 
as high as $950 per head at the auction sak 
fered to the Authority shortly prior to the sale 
per head, and that several months later two of the ¢ 
were sold for $396 or $198 cash. 

“It appears that milk from the dairy « 

6 per cent butter fat was exchanged with commercig 
dairies for other milk with a 4-per-cent butter-{at 
tent. 

“Just why an expensive dairy herd was developed 
to produce a high grade quality of milk when ; 
is to be exchanged for an equal quantity o 
milk, is not apparent.” 

In defense, Dr. Morgan declared the 
audit showed “evidence of a lack of 
complete investigation of the facts... 
extremely unrepresentative and inm- 


proper comparisons.” 


The white-haired TVA _ chairman 
concluded; “it apparently boils down 
to a question of whose judgment shall 
decide questions on the job... the en- 
gineers or the auditors. So far we 
have taken the judgment of the engi- 
neers, and for this we are being sub- 
jected to a barrage of criticism.” 

Lilienthal frankly admitted “it is 
obviously impossible for us to sell 
power at the full cost of production so 
long as we are not in a position to sell 
but a minor fraction of what we pro- 
duce.” The TVA director explained 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arthur Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Points Out the 
Mapped Locations of TVA Works to David Lilienthal and Harcourt Morgan 
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current litigation, which the legislation 
proposes to overcome, blocked fulfill- 
ment of many TVA contracts. 

Other testimony showed TVA bought 
for $150 a 30-by-50-foot strip of land in 
Aluminum Co. of America’s $100,000,- 
000 hydroelectric development on the 
Little Tennessee River. The plot, in the 
heart of a proposed reservoir basin, 
plocked the project. 

Dr. Morgan described the step as a 
safeguard to prevent Aluminum from 
coercing TVA in its operations. He 
said TVA wanted co-operation. 

“You were forcing co-operation?” 
asked Representative Numa F.. Montet, 
one of Huey Long’s supporters. 

“Yes.” 

“That’s what the land shark does,” 
the Louisianan retorted. “I hate to see 
one of our government agencies follow- 
ing that practice.” 


FORD: Profits Put $2,000,000 a 
Month Into Overall Pockets 


Last week the Ford Motor Co. filed 
its 1934 balance sheet with Massa- 
chusetts’s Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions. The Bay State demands an ac- 
counting from all companies doing 
business within its boundaries. Ac- 
countants eagerly scanned the only 
available clue to Ford profits. The 
company never reveals income ac- 
counts. 

Dec. 31, 1934 profit and loss surplus 
stood at $580,276,391, an increase of 
$3,759,312 over the previous year’s end. 
Reserves rose during the year by $3,- 
101,150. The two increases indicated a 
profit of $6,860,462 for 1934, the first 
in four years. Loss indicated for 1933 


a _ 


reached nearly $3,500,000; for 1932, al- 
most $80,000,000. 

These figures are only partly reveal- 
ing. They do not take into account 
dividends possibly paid the three own- 
ers—Henry Ford, Mrs. Henry Ford, and 
their son, Edsel B. Ford. 


Minimum: Ford workers last week 
had a chance to rejoice in the return 
to black ink. The company boosted its 
minimum wage of $5 for an 8-hour day 
to $6. It stepped up the pay of many 
workers getting above the minimum by 
five cents or more an hour. 

The increase helps 126,000 employes 
in both Ford and Lincoln plants. It 
means an extra dollar a day for nearly 
a third of them. Also it boosts the 
company’s total payroll $2,000,000 a 
month. 

In 1929 Ford paid workers a $6 
minimum. In the early months of the 
depression this rate shot up to a $7 
record. Ford’s 22-month effort to in- 
crease purchasing power cost the com- 
pany $33,000,000. So minimum pay 
went down to $6 and then to $4. In 
March, 1934, it came up to $5. 

Automobile men say Ford probably 
pays workers the highest minimum in 
the industry. But they maintain the 
average paid all workers in other shops 
equals his average. Other companies 
have a greater spread between highest 
and lowest pay. 


Pusiic Enemies: At the end of last 
week Henry Ford chatted with a Uni- 
versal Service correspondent. The 
Peace Ship Ulysses reminisced: 

“Oh, yes . . . industrial activity will 
be resumed. That is natural. The de- 
pression which started some five years 
ago is the result of the World War... 

“These war-makers are just 
criminals—public enemies! Remove 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Henry Ford Last Week Enjoyed the Novelty of Writing in Black Ink 


their glamour and their glory. Let ev- 
ery one see what they are really like. 
They are makers of war, for motives 
of private profit. 

“It was these war-makers who 
brought on that wild orgy of stock 
speculation, you know. Now I never 
invested a single dollar in anyone’s 
stocks. Why should I? Why should 
you? 

“You put your money into some one 
else’s production. That is, you want to 
obtain richness through doing nothing 
productive yourself... 

“To have something, one must pro- 
duce something. One must participate 
directly in productive activity of some 
kind, acceptable to society... 

“One reason why there is not enough 
self-reliance, independence, and so much 
unemployment among even the edu- 
cated people, is that their instruction in 
school and college has been lacking in 
technical skill of any kind at all. 

“How can they participate in pro- 
ductive activity?” 


. 
COSMETICS: Perfumers Want the 


American Man Sleek, Scented 


“When Jehu was come to Jezreel, 
Jezebel heard of it; and she painted her 
face, and tired her head, and looked out 
at a window.” 

Cosmetic manufacturers owe a big 
debt of gratitude to the Biblical tempt- 
ress. As an exponent of beauty prepa- 
rations, she set an example which mil- 
lions of her sex have followed ever since. 

Virtually all American women today 
use cosmetics. In cities more than 90 
per cent dab powder on their faces and 
smooth roughened hands with lotions; 
more than 80 per cent use lipstick. Since 
the war, beauty preparations have 
graduated from luxuries into semi- 
necessities. 

In New York’s Plaza Hotel last week 
leading cosmetics manufacturers held a 
three-day convention. They gathered to 
form the Toilet Goods Association, to 
represent them on trade and legislative 
matters. They endorsed extension of 
NRA for two years and protested the 
10-per-cent excise tax on perfumes and 
toilet articles. 


Men: The cosmeticians cheered the 
end of their depression worries. From a 
1929 high of $193,000,000, the value of 
their output (excluding soap) dropped 
in half by 1933. Last year it rallied to 
an estimated $136,000,000. 

A big potential market lies in prod- 
ucts waiting to be fully exploited. Re- 
searchers have found that less than one- 
third of this country’s women use hair 
tonic, mascara, or depilatories; less than 
half enjoy the luxury of bath salts. Man- 
ufacturers hope persistent advertising 
will increase demand. 

They admit their task difficult. For 
years, perfumers have tried to induce 
American men to scent their hair and 
handkerchiefs as do many Europeans. 


Last year Caron brought out a spe- 
cially blended perfume, Pour Un Hom- 
me, bottled in a masculine-looking- con- 
tainer and widely advertised in maga- 
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3,043 HOURS 
OF SHAVING 


BUT YOU CAN REDUCE 
THIS TIME 


3,043 shaving hours—more than 125 
days and nights—if you spend ten 
minutes daily (from the age of 20 to 
70) lathering your face, shaving, 
cleaning your razor. 


Save time and money by using 
Williams. It’s quicker in working up 
a lather—in softening your beard. 
The rich lather stays moist—no need 
to keep dabbing your face. And a 
little goes so far it’s vy.) ve lose this cap 
economical, 


And after every shave, 
whether with Wil- 
liams Luxury Shaving 
Cream; Glider, the 
Williams Brushless 
Shave —or anything 
else—a dash of Aqua 
Velva, the scientific 
after-shaving prepa- 
ration. 





BE THRIFTY— Williams 
is all soap—a little 
goes a long way— 
that’s economy. And 
there is further econ- 
omy in the big Double ; 
Size tube. 











JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO rom 
+ ww : 
Williams 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S.A, 
LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 





zines. But men almost never buy scent 
for themselves. Women mostly purchase 
the little men’s perfume sold—as gifts 
for masculine friends. 


Favorites: Unlike locomotives and 
nickel, cosmetics is a little-fellow in- 
dustry. In 1933 almost 500 manufac- 
turers throughout the country turned 
out creams, lotions, powder, and per- 
fume. Rivalry runs keen. More than 170 
brands of face powder, 150 of lip-stick, 
and more than 110 skin tonics and per- 
fumes compete to make women attrac- 
tive. 

Last year Sales Management, trade 
semi-monthly, conducted a survey to as- 
certain which products sell best. Re- 
porters interviewed 1,500 women in 15 
cities east of the Rocky Mountains. 
They found these brands leading: Yard- 
ley bath salts; Odorono deodorant; Coty 
face powder; Wildroot hair tonic; Hinds 
hand lotion; Maybelline mascara; Hud- 
nut lipstick; Pond’s skin tonic; Coty 
perfumes. 

Three-fourths of the women paid 
more than $1 for lipstick and more than 
75 cents each for perfume and face pow- 
der. Yet not 10 per cent of them would 
spend over 50 cents for a deodorant. A 
third of those interviewed paid 10 cents 
or less for mascara. 

Comparatively little of the price con- 
sumers pay for cosmetics goes into in- 
gredients. On a $1.50 box of powder, 
the retailer makes 50 cents gross profit 
and the wholesaler 15 cents. This leaves 
only 85 cents for the manufacturer, to 
cover production, packing, and adver- 
tising expenses. In many cases the con- 
tainer’s cost exceeds that of its contents. 

As an example, chemists cite Cutex 
nail polish remover. It retails at .29 
cents a bottle. The ingredients cost 
wholesale approximately two-tenths of 
a cent, 


PARKER: $20,000,000 V anished; 
Dever Wants to Know Where 


Paul A. Dever, Massachusetts’ young- 
est Attorney General, last week acted 
to protect “thousands of unfortunate 
buyers.” He ordered a new, detailed 
audit of two Boston investment trusts. 

“Unfortunate buyers’—the  stock- 
struck public of the boom years— 
poured $16,000,000 into the coffers of 
Seaboard Utilities Corp. and some 
$5,000,000 into Railroad Shares Corp. 
C. D. Parker & Co., Inc. sponsored 
these general management type insti- 
tutions. 

Last week Dever announced a pre- 
liminary audit had shown scarcely $82,- 
000 in Seaboard assets and only some 
$6,000 left over for Railroad’s invest- 
ors. After reading reports of receivers 
appointed last April, he indicated pos- 
sible criminal action. 

The two firms sprouted in 1929 along 
with the bumper crop of similar con- 
cerns which mushroomed over the 
country. Railroad Shares dealt in rail 
and public utility securities in general. 
Seaboard concentrated on utilities east 
of the Mississippi. 

The firms lost most of their money 
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by speculating in the stock market late 
in 1929, investigators believe. Falsifieg 
balance sheets kept the public from 
finding out for six years, according to 
the Boston Better Business Bureay, 
Instead of listing securities at their 
deflated market value, balance sheets 
reported them at cost. 

In addition, the Parker company 
drained its affiliates of funds by im. 
proper loans which it never repaid. “7 
find that both Seaboard and Railroag 
have been grossly mismanaged,” charge 
John C. Hull, head of the Blue Sky 
Division of the State’s Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Difficulties began for the Parker con. 
cern and its proteges many months ago, 
They reached a climax with the death 
last April of Bowen Tufts, Boston bank. 
er and director in 49 corporations. He 
was vice president and manager of the 
Parker company and vice president of 
the two trusts. 

Some days after stockholders de. 
manded receivers for the two trusts, a 
maid found Tufts in his garage, asphyxi- 
ated by his car’s exhaust gas. A note 
on his wife’s stationery said: “you (a 
real estate man) told me you would 
keep after me until you got me. Now 
you can take full credit for my death.” 

Investigation cleared the real estate 
man. A coroner’s jury delivered a ver- 
dict of suicide. 


+ 
STEEL: Iron Men Call Wagner 


Bill Wrench in Recovery Gears 


In the flag-decorated grand ballroom 
of New York’s Commodore Hote! last 
week, steel men threw verbal brick- 
bats at President Roosevelt’s legis- 
lative program. 

“Business is ready to go forward,” 
declared Eugene G. Grace, millionaire 
president of Bethlehem Steel Corp. “It 
is being halted by undue emphasis on 
reform, unsound, biased, and perhaps 
even unconstitutional legislative pro- 
posals, political maneuvering, unre- 
strained public expenditures, currency 
tinkering, and increasing tax burdens.” 

More than 2,000 delegates to the 44th 
general meeting of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute applauded enthusi- 
astically. 


Lasor: Most speakers concentrated 
their ire against the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Bill, now pending in the House 
after passing the Senate. The measure 
aims a severe blow at so-called com- 
pany unions—those composed entirely 
of workers in a single corporation. The 
bill forbids employers from dominating 
or interfering with any labor organiza- 
tion or from contributing to its finan- 
cial support. 

“It is one of the most vicious pieces 
of legislation that has been proposed 
in a long time,” protested Mr. Grace. 
“Here is a deliberate attempt to drive 
a wedge between the employer and his 
employes. Here is an attempt to do 
for national labor unions by law what 
they have been unable to do for them- 
selves by appeals to workers who have 
resisted them at every turn.” 
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ate Tom M. Girdler, fiery president of 
fied Republic Steel Corp., called the bill 
om “the outstanding legislative monkey- 
to wrench which threatens to jam the 
aul, wheels of recovery.” Its enactment 
leir “would plunge the country almost at 
ets once into a prolonged period of bitter 
industrial strife and litigation.” 
ny Hore: From Charles M. Schwab, ha- 
= bitually optimistic chairman of Beth- 
1 lehem Steel Corp., delegates got their 
bad annual ray of sunshine. “I am sure 
ped that the world is going to keep moving 
ky ahead.” 
=e William A. Irvin, president of United 
States Steel Corp., spoke more real- 
- istically: “Under the code, our filed 
BO. prices are less than those ruling in 
ith 1926; our rates of wages... are now 
4 7 per cent higher than those of 1929. 
He The financial return to the industry 
the under these conditions has been disap- 
« pointing . . . During the year 1933, 190 
members of the Steel Code reported 
» total losses, before dividends, of $59,- 
dog 694,000. For 1934, 177 members of the 
me Steel Code reported losses of $11,797,- 
- 000.” 
6 Steel men hope for a change this 
id year. During the first quarter the 
af industry operated at an $8,300,000 
. profit. 
ite e 
Ts 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Dollars 
A Better Harvest Than Wheat 
er Farmers like being paid for cur- 
tailing their crops. AAA held a 
rs nation-wide referendum among wheat- 
growers last Saturday. The question: 
m “Do you favor continuing the wheat 
st adjustment program to follow the pres- 
k- ent one, which expires with the crop 
S- year 1935?” Growers answered “Yes” 
by a 6-1 majority. Unofficial returns 
,” showed the vote stood 171,828 to 
re 27,325. 
It AAA officials immediately got busy 
mn preparing new contracts for wheat 
DS acreage reduction. They will cover the 
0- four years 1936 to 1939 inclusive, but 
e- may be terminated earlier by farmers’ 
"y vote. Last year contracting farmers 
im agreed to curtail acreage 15 per cent 
below the 1930-32 level. Under the new 
mn contracts the Secretary of Agriculture 
i- would fix the percentage of reduction 
from year to year. 
“ Pay: Companies registering with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission last 
week revealed the following salaries 
. paid top executives in 1934: 
4 Joseph Wilshire, Standard Brands Inc............. $152,559 
y Tom M. Girdler, Republic Steel Co.............000 129,372 
e Thomas H. MclInnerney, National Dairy 
_ ON a eas 108,700 
g George B. Cortelyou, Consolidated Gas Co. 
- 08) OW Lai ncabtniaslntnaininnseloserees-estitbsensnees 108,505 
D.C. Jackling, Kennecott Copper Corp., Utah 
- pper Co., and Nevada Consolidated Cop- 
ah tg EERIE S CE Tee 101,410 
3 john L. Johnson, Lambert Company.............. 100.000 
an Moran, Continental Oil Co.................0eese+ 100,000 
d J. W. Van Dyke, Atlantic Refining Co........... 100,000 
John E. Zimmerman, United Gas Improve- 
; pas 
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BURLESQUE: “The Government of the 
























































“Here you are, Conductor — the certificate 
and two tickets on The George Washington.” 








The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F.Y. 


The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains 


in the world 
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United States today offered to cancel 
the French war debt if France would 
take back Louisiana ... Although it 
was well known when the Louisiana 
Purchase was made that there were 
pests in the swamps... no one su- 
spected that some day one pest would 
swamp the whole area.” 


Brokers in New York’s financial dis- 
trict stared wide-eyed last week at this 
striking news in what appeared to be 
The Wall Street Journal, conservative 
financial newspaper. A glance at the 
masthead explained; they were reading 
The Bawl Street Journal, satire on cur- 
rent events published annually by New 
York’s Bond Club. Contributors through- 
out the country competed for $1,000 in 
prizes. 


Some winning items: Feature story 
describing appointment of Sally Rand, 
fan dancer, as chairman of a Stock Ex- 
change good-will committee. She ob- 
served: “The Stock Exchange lacks sex 
appeal.” 

Advertisement of the U.S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co.: “39 years in business and 
not a loss paid... We have 10,000 
agents scattered over the United States 
and Canada—the police keep them mov- 
ing.” 

Editor of The Bawl Street Journal 
this year is John A. Straley, sales pro- 
motion manager of ‘Corporate Equities, 
Inc., investment trust sponsors. Before 
entering Wall Street; he earned his liv- 
ing as a lifeguard and a telephone line- 
man. 








YOU can go 
if you want to 


Now is the time to earn your vaca- 
tion money. 

A Californian makes $75 extra every 
month. A woman in Missouri earns 
$300 extra a year. A girl in Massachu- 
setts earns $15 every week. These are 
Spare Time Earnings. 

If you would like to know how to 
earn money for a REAL vacation 
write on a post card “How can I earn 
extra money?” and mail it to 
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TECHNOCRACY: East Turned 
It Down, Midwest Eats It Up 


On Friday the 13th two years ago 
last January, a great blare of puzzling 
thought shot out of United States ra- 
dios. At a dinner in New York’s Hotel 
Pierre, Howard Scott gave the world 
Technocracy. 

Soon his credo became a national 
bugaboo—a mumbo-jumbo of erg- 
hours, technological unemployment, 
per-capita production. Since then other 
political soothsayers have stolen Scott’s 
thunder. The “Chief Technocrat” fell 
into obscurity. 

Last week in his cluttered East 43d 
Street, New York, office Scott, now 
gray about the temples, made small 
news that metropolitan newspapers 
ground down to a few paragraphs. He 
had started a magazine—Technocracy. 

The new 15-cent monthly describes 
technocracy in Czechoslovakia, dust 
storms in the Midwest, and a new cot- 
ton-picking machine that might one 
day reduce the South to poverty. 

He expects its 10,000 initial copies 
to circulate mostly in Kansas, Califor- 
nia, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Ohio—which Scott 
claims have recently become interested 
in the technological doctrines long since 
abandoned by the East. 

Scott refuses to give the number of 
people who at present pay $5 a year 
dues. Prospective members must fill 
out a 6-page questionnaire that asks: 
degree of baldness, dress, glove and hat 
size, condition of teeth, hernia, parents’ 
religion, and bust and hip measure. 


e 
PRESS RADIO: TR Charges AP, 
UP, INS, and ANPA Violate FCA 


At its April convention the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
extended the Press-Radio Agreement 
for another year. But careful readers 
spotted a joker. 

United Press and International News 
Service reserved the right “to sell a 
news service to advertisers or radio 
stations ... under such restrictions as 
they shall impose to preserve the pur- 
ity of the news.” 

Did this mean UP and INS were back 
in the radio news business in a big 
way? Had the big press associations 
decided to strangle Transradio Press 
Service—TR, the agency organized a 
year ago to gather news for independ- 
ent stations? Did it mean the pub- 
lic’s almost insatiable appetite for news 
was about to get a satisfaction that 
Press-Radio Bureau’s brief 5-minute 
bulletins had failed to give? 


Race: Last week answers to these 
questions appeared. 

The United Press, which reputedly 
lost $200,000 worth of annual business 
when the Press-Radio Agreement went 
into effect, hurried salesmen on the road 
almost as soon as the liberalized agree- 
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ment was announced. By last wee, 
four stations—two in Philadelphia, one 
in Boston, and one in Dallas—broadcast 
UP news. 

In each of the three cities UP ap- 
pointed day and night radio editors. 
These men digest the voluminous news 
report into periodic fifteen minute 
broadcasts and send them along to sta- 
tions. Broadcasting UP client news. 
papers pay an additional 15 per cent of 
their regular newspaper wire costs for 
the extra radio service. 

Hearst’s INS similarly lost no time. 
Their salesmen grabbed Transradio’s 
best customer—the Yankee Network, 
comprising eleven New England sta- 
tions—on a 5-year contract reportedly 
worth $250,000. Five Hearst news- 
paper-owned stations and five independ. 
ents gave INS a total of 21 stations, 
Prices for large metropolitan stations 
ranged from $250 a week up. 

Unlike UP, INS writes no special 
broadcasts. Subscribing stations get 
regular service on teletype machines 
hooked into the nearest trunk lines, 


Howard Scott: No. 1 Technocrat Puts 
the Mumbo-Jumbo of Erg-Hours in Print 


They may rewrite the news for broad- 
cast purposes as they see fit. 

So far the big Associated Press has 
remained aloof from this scramble for 
dollars and prestige. 


IpEALS: Herbert Moore, TR presi- 
dent, surveyed this scene from his pent- 
house office atop New York’s Canadian 
Pacific Building. Ahead, he saw noth- 
ing but gloom. 

For 53 weeks his custom-built radio 
news programs had virtually no com- 
petition. The Press-Radio Bureau had 
kept the big press associations ham- 
strung. But the bureau’s crack-up 
unleashed a volume of competition 
Moore’s year-old business baby could 
ill afford to meet. 

For one thing UP and INS, with coast- 
to-coast and Canada-to-Gulf wires, 
could hook radio stations into their sys- 
tems at small additional cost. But 
wherever TR sold an out-of-the-way 
station, high wire tolls hurt. 

Moore pondered the situation for 4 
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fortnight. Last week he marched in- 
to the Federal Court of New York’s 
Southern’ District. There he lodged 
suits aggregating $1,170,000 against 
the two press associations and their 
heads, the two broadcasting chains and 
their heads, the AP, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, sev- 
en individuals, and all AP and ANPA 
mer.bers. 

In founding Press-Radio Bureau, 
Moore felt, the 1,000-odd defendants 
had combined and conspired to destroy 
radio news commerce and set up a 
monopoly. He contended they violated 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust 
acts and last year’s Federal Communi- 
cations Act. 


e 
VOGUE: Service, Not Deceit, for 
5 Per Cent Cut, Nast Insists 


Each fortnight Vogue, Conde Nast’s 
well-printed woman’s magazine, de- 
votes two picture pages to “Finds of 
the Fortnight.” The department shows 
sports, day, and evening dresses. Fur- 
ther, it lists prices and shops. that sell 
the clothes—Atlanta’s Davison-Paxon 
Co., Des Moines’s Younker Brothers, 
Inc., Houston’s Patio Shop, and 99 
other United States and Canadian 
stores. 

Last week Federal Trade Commis- 
sioners in Washington. looked at 
“Finds” and charged Conde Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc., with unfair competition. 


Behind the glossy double-spread the 
commissioners detected deception. In- 
vestigation showed them that Vogue, 
after selecting dress models for illus- 
tration, arranged with manufacturers 
for a 5-per-cent cut of all sales. This 
constituted an effort “to mislead -and 
deceive . . . readers into believing... 
recommendations ... are disinterested.” 


Retailers who entered Vogue’s scheme, 
agreed to buy at least one copy of each 
dress illustrated and maintain the an- 
nounced price. In return manufacturers 
promised the shops two months’ exclu- 
sive distributing rights. This, the FTC 
felt, constituted restraint of trade. 

Conde Nast snapped back: “(I)... 
emphatically deny that there is any- 
thing (to) ... deceive readers... On 
the contrary this... feature is...a 
great service.” 


e 
HUTTON: A ‘Big Guy’ Silences 
The Post’s Rival Wedding Bells 


Last fortnight Barbara Hutton made 
international news by marrying Count 
Court Haugwitz-Reventlow, Danish 
dairy farmer, in Reno. Almost every 
American newspaper played the story 
straight—the marriage ceremony, hon- 
eymoon plans, and interviews. Be- 
latedly last week Walter Winchell, gos- 
sip columnist, told how “one of the New 
York editors” had other plans. The 
story: 

The day before the Hutton marriage, 
Ruth McKenney, New York, The Post’s 
ace woman reporter, marched to the 





city desk. Princess Babs was a run- 
ner-up in The Post’s Biggest Bore con- 
test. Further, many people were tired 
of reading about her. Why not dig up 
some 5-and-10-cent-store clerk who 
planned to get married the same day as 
the Woolworth heiress, and write a 
story about the shopgirl? Then ap- 
pend to the story a note: “Reno, Nev., 
May 14: Barbara Hutton, also of the 
5-and-10-cent stores, was another bride 
here today. She married a Danish 
count.” 

The story seemed a natural. Three 
Post reporters started scouring Man- 
hattan Woolworth stores for a bride. 
After a feverish all-day search, the 
nearest they could find was a girl mar- 
ried three days before—employed in 
the red-fronted Woolworth store op- 
posite the Public Library on Fifth Ave- 
nue and 40th Street. Perhaps she 
would do. 


Ruth McKenney hopped a subway 
uptown from the Post’s West Street 
water-front building. She explained 
her plan: The Post would carry a 4- 
column front-page picture, and play 
the wedding in several columns of 
space. On an inside-page runover, the 
paper would pose the impecunious bride 
in expensive evening gowns and mink 
coats, after the Hutton manner. It 
would also pay the girl $15 for posing. 
Enthusiastically she agreed. 

Then “some big guy, who turned out 
to be the manager, walked up.” He 
summoned the potential press-bride in- 
to conference and burst the Post’s dou- 
ble-wedding bubble. It was too late to 
ferret out another 5-and-10-cent bride. 
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POMBO: Don Juan Dares, Does, 


Almost Dies, for a Lady’s Love 


Ocean flyers have risked their necks 
for money, fame, and publicity. Last 
week an exceedingly gay caballero 
risked his for love. 


Two months ago pretty 19-year-old 
Elena Rivero Corral, who looks some- 
what like Britain’s handsome Duchess 
of Kent, took a ship from Santander, 
Spain, for her Mexico City home. Juan 
Ignacio Pombo, 21, kissed her hand. 
She dared him to follow her. 


Pombo, a flyer for five years, drew 
himself to his full stature. He prom- 
ised that in two months he would arrive 
in Mexico City, 7,000 miles away by the 
South Atlantic air route he planned to 
follow. Then he beat about Santander 
raising money for his romantic quest. 
Sympathetic friends raked up $14,000. 
Most of it went to buy a tiny British 
Klemm Eagle monoplane. The Span- 
ish press picked up the story; editors 
built Pombo into the aerial equivalent 
of such bullring darlings as Juan Bel- 
monte and the late Joselito. 


Yet Pombo’s inamorata did not share 
his friends’ enthusiasm. To a cable 
asking her to lend him her dog Pipo as 
a mascot, she replied: “Impossible! I 
love that dog better than you.” Pom- 
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believe it.. 


..only 5O¢! 


@ Only 50c for a club breakfast, and 50c for 
such a delicious luncheon. And the steward says 
the Empire Builder dinner at 75c is very pop- 
ular. That certainly increases the pleasure of 
traveling to the Pacific Northwest on this lux- 
urious train. And it’s air-conditioned from end 
to end. The Great Northern people are so 
courteous, they make you feel like a welcome 
guest. You'd expect to pay an extra fare on 
this extra fine train, but you don’t. 


More for your money! 


Great Northern tries to give more for your money— 
more cinderless miles (1600) thanks to oil burningand 
electric locomotives—complete air-conditioning—low 
summer fares and choice of routes returning—no Pull- 
man surcharge —stop-over at Glacier National Park 
without extra charge. See your local railway ticket agent 
or write A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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bo moaned: “If anything happens... 


to me you will be responsible.” 

May 15, starting from Santander, he 
flew to Tablada Airdrome, Seville. Then 
he shot across Gibraltar and down the 
African coast to Bathurst, British 
Gambia. 

May 21, on doctors’ orders, he took a 
cold shower. After that he took a caf- 
feine tablet to keep him awake.-+ Then 
he tucked $6.80 in his pocket, pinned 
Elena’s picture on the instrument panel, 
and headed the tiny plane across the 
ocean. Sixteen hours, 55 minutes later 
he landed at Natal, Brazil. 

Flash of the landing electrified Mad- 
rid’s Cortes. The legislators stood in a 
body and cheered. In Mexico City, Ele- 
na Corral also cheered. She regretted 
refusing Pombo her dog. The romance 
of the situation seized her: 

“My novio (sweetheart) is coming! 
My hombrecito! I am so fill with emo- 
tion!” 

Unfortunately her novio did no such 
thing. After leaving Natal, a leaky 
feed-line forced him down at Camocim, 
Brazil. He tried to lift his plane off 
the small airport, but a wheel sank in 
the sand. The plane overturned and 
Pombo leaped for his life. Maria wept 
for four hours: “I want him to come 
on to Mexico ... (but) not piloting 
his own ship.” 
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VAN LOON: Historian-Skeptic 
Deals in Doubt With Large D 


In Rotterdam, 42 years ago, an 11- 
year-old schoolboy stared at a statue 
of Erasmus, Renaissance scholar and 
theologian. Legend piqued the youth; 
every hour, townsfolk swore, the 
bronze figure turned a page in the 
open book it held. For hours the boy 
gawped—but not a finger moved, not 
a leaf turned. He returned next day, 
and the next. Still nothing happened. 

Skepticism sprouted in the mind of 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
came his philosophy. 

In the four decades since, van Loon 
(pronounced van Loan) came _ to 
America, graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, married, and set forth his 
doubts in reams of printed work. Last 
week the 6-foot, 225-pound historian 
again dealt in disbelief, for listeners 
on National Broadcasting Co.’s WJZ 
network. The purpose of his 13-week 
two-nights-a-week series: 

“I am not the discoverer of a new 
Truth, with a capital T. On the con- 
trary, if I have anything at all to sell 
‘ . it is Doubt, with a very large 
capital D... Wisdom... can only be 
acquired by the constant practice of a 
reasonable amount of doubt.” 

Van Loon found history full of heroes 
whom politicians vilified in life and 
honored after death. The late Law- 
rence of Arabia served as a case in 








BROADCASTS JUNE 1-7 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (ist): Owen D. Young: The industrialist 
addresses the National Housing Confer- 
ence at Purdue University on ‘‘The Science 
of Better Living.’’ 12:00 E.T.; 11:00 C.T.; 
10:00 M.T.; 9:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

S. S. Normandie: Ship's concert from 
aboard the new superliner on her maiden 
voyage from France to America. 7:00 E.T.;: 
6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

SUN. (2d): “La Boheme:” First of a cycle of 
Puccini operas. 11:30 E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 
9:30 M.T.; 8:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Grete Stueckgold: The operatic soprano is 
guest star in an hour of music. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (3d): Arturo Toscanini: The eminent 
conductor leads an international symphony 
concert in Queen's Hall, London. 4:00 E.T.; 
3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

TUES. (4th): Beethoven: An hour of the great 
composer's works played by the Gordon 
String Quartette. 12:30 E.T.; 11:30 C.T.; 
10:30 M.T.; 9:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Stoopnagle and Budd: The two comics now 
have a sponsor at this time Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 5:45 E.T.; 4:45 C.T.; 3:45 M.T.; 
2:45 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (5th): Derby: R. C. Lyle describes the 

horse race at Epsom Downs, England. 
8:45 E.T.; 7:45 C.T.; 6:46 M.T.; 5:45 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 
Sir Josiah Stamp: Talk by the well-known 
British economist. Subject: “A Britisher 
Views the States.’ 6:00 I.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 
4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS. (6th): Senator Alben W. Barkley: 
The Kentucky Democrat analyzes current 
questions before Congress. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

Hendrik Willem van Loon: Fifteen-minute 
talk by the noted historian. 7:30 E.T.; 
6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI. (7th): Bach: The Mass in B Minor sung 
by the Westminster Choir. 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 
C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


Doubt. bev ' 
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NBC STUDIO 
Hendrik van Loon Pops the Bubbles 
of Legend in the World’s History 


point, Washington as a second. The 
country’s first President refused a third 
term not because “his modesty forbade 
him to accept,” but because he “simply 
refused to submit . . . to more of the 
abuse that was being heaped upon him. 

“We have an idea that Lincoln was 
stricken at the very moment when a 
united country welcomed him as the 
savior of the nation Read the 
editorials printed on the very morning 
of his murder... and you will know 
better.” 

Finally the genial, brown-eyed 
author flashed a crisp rebuke to dema- 
gogic critics of President Roosevelt: 
He felt astonished and sickened “by the 
vituperation that is now being heaped 
upon the head of our President.”’ 


CURE-ALL: FCC Chairman Takes 
Pot-Shot at Advertising Blurbs 


Last March President Roosevelt gave 
an ex-Congressman a quillful of New 
Deal arrows. He told him to rise into 
the heavens and tame the furies. New 
York’s Anning Smith Prall took over 
chairmanship of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and set about mak- 
ing the air safe for good taste. 

Thundering reaction to extended FCC 
hearings came from Columbia Broad- 
casting Co. May 14. President William 
S. Paley announced CBS would accept 
no more advertising “involving unpleas- 
ant discussions of bodily functions.” 
Children’s programs henceforth must 
eschew glorification of gangsters and 
similar nonsense. More, Paley evoked 
nation-wide cheers by drastically re- 
stricting sponsors’ oratory. 

But not all stations took the hint. 
Last week the FCC made its first direct 
move to whip them into line. Prall 
summoned 21 broadcasters to appear 
in Washington Oct. 3. They must 
“prove their continued operation will 
be in the public interest.” 


Fat: The blue-eyed, 65-year-old 
chairman—educator and wit as well as 
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lawmaker—did not confine his criti- 
cism to Dead-Eye-Dick yarns and of- 
fensive description of bodily functions. 
He drew a long bow on misrepresenta- 
tion, the bane of reputable advertising. 

One cry in the cure-all chorus hurt 
Prall’s eardrums most. It ballyhooed 
a product called Marmola. The FCC 
head pointed out this ‘preparation rep- 
resented to reduce fat . .’. has been 
under the ban of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment for some years and also is in 
disfavor with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.” 

Prall cited the following stations for 
carrying Marmola broadcasts: 

WBAP, Fort Worth; WGAR, Cleve- 
land; WBAL, Baltimore; WHO, Des 
Moines; WIOD, Miami; WJR, Detroit; 
WOW, Omaha; WSMB, New Orleans; 
WTMJ, Milwaukee; WHEC, Rochester; 
WKBW and WGR, Buffalo; WOWO, 
Ft. Wayne; KFRC, San Francisco; 
KMBC, Kansas City; KMOX, St. Louis; 
WJAS, Pittsburgh; KNX, Los Angeles; 
WIRE, Indianapolis; WIND, Gary, 
Ind.; WJJD, Chicago. 

As far back as April, 1929, Prall 
pointed out, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion warned the Raladam Company, 
manufacturers of Marmola, that its ad- 
vertising must include the “statement 
that Marmola cannot be taken with 
safety to physical health except under 
the direction and advice of competent 
medical authority.” Monday the com- 
mission issued a complaint charging 
the Detroit firm with unfair compe- 
tition. It branded Marmola ingredients 
“liable to produce radical and harmful 
physical changes.” 
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DOPE: ‘Cold Turkey’ Treatment 
Gives Way to a Tapering Cure 


In Kentucky’s rolling bluegrass re- 
gion, Surgeon General Hugh S. Cum- 
ming last Saturday opened a $5,000,000 
group of buildings.- This Federal vil- 
lage—seven miles from Lexington and 
one from Col. E. R. Bradley’s world 
famous Idle Hour racehorse farm— 
will house history’s greatest concen- 
tration of narcotic sufferers. 

To the world’s first drug-addict farm, 
trains this Wednesday brought 30 
patients—first consignment of 300-odd 
Federal prisoners due there by July 1. 
By next year the government expects 
to fill the health community to its ca- 
pacity 1,000. For small fees it will 
admit private patients. 

Heretofore Federal authorities have 
treated drug addicts clumsily. Most 
prisoners—herded into one concentra- 
tion spot, Leavenworth penitentiary— 
got the “cold turkey” treatment. This 
consists of cutting off the narcotics 
Supply suddenly. Confirmed users some- 
times fail to survive the physical and 
emotional shock. 

On the Kentucky farm, the govern- 
ment will treat its wards as patients 
rather than prisoners. Only a small 
section of the buildings, which cover 11 
acres, has barred windows. Most of 
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the quarters resemble small hotel 
rooms, with bed, chest, and wardrobe. 


The treatment consists of first break- 
ing addicts of their habit, then building 
them up physically. An average cure 
requires a year. The first. part, 
authorities frankly admit, is a grisly 
procedure. 

The hyoscin treatment for morphine 
addicts serves as an illustration. A 
patient used to five grains of morphine 
a day gets it the first day. Over a 
five-day period, the dose is cut to about 
two grains. On the seventh day the 
patient gets one grain and a stiff drink 
of castor oil. 


Next he goes to the hyoscin ward. 
When the morphine craving comes, a 
1/200 grain injection of hyoscin—an 
alkaloid hypnotic—soothes the sufferer. 
For three days he gets water but no 
food. Such treatment often produces 
spells of unconsciousness. But after 
ten days in the convalescent ward, the 
patient is on the road to being cured. 

During the building-up period pa- 
tients will work in clothing and furni- 
ture factories, machine shops, gardens, 
and the farm’s dairy. The settlement 
also includes a school and sports facili- 
ties. 

Dr. Lawrence Kolb will run the 1,050- 
acre farm on a $750,000-a-year govern- 
ment allotment. This kindly, 54-year- 
old University of Maryland alumnus 
for five and a half years studied the 
drug-addiction problem at Washing- 
ton’s National Institute of Health. 
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WAR: Gilbert Frankau Strives 
To Keep 1914's Fires Burning 


THREE ENGLISHMEN. By Gilbert Frankau. 
640 pages, 230,000 words. E. P. Dutton, 
New York. $2.50. 


Gilbert Frankau’s new novel, “Three 
Englishmen,” scorns the anti-war spirit 
of “All Quiet on the Western Front,” 
“Journey’s End,” and “What Price 
Glory.” For a few violent pages it 
burns with emotions more popular 
twenty years ago: preparedness, mili- 
tarism, and fevered hatred of Ger- 
many: 

“But remember always... that they 
were the Beasts; that the sword was 
of their sole drawing; and that they, 
they alone—not one man but the ma- 
jority of a nation . .. carry the sole 
responsibility for all those years when 
fear, and hate, and cruelty, and horror, 
and death untimely ... were loosed up- 
on a world that should have been, and 
may still be, secure—if only you who 
were saved will not altogether forget.” 

Aside from such outbursts, “Three 
Englishmen” remains a conventional, 
longwinded English novel—the com- 
plex story of three Eton classmates 
from 1899 until 1934. Andrew Curle 
serves in the Boer War, in India, and on 
the Western front, a soldier all his life. 
Maxwell Benton devotes himself to sur- 
gery and science with a zealot’s self- 
abnegation. Jeremy Wainwright daz- 
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zles London’s Wall Street, “the City,” 
with his successful speculations. 

Frankau treats social changes only 
casually. His attention centers on his 
three heroes’ careers, their love affairs, 
their separate ascents to eminence. In 
each millieu he displays his knowledge 
of the life of an English soldier in the 
twentieth century, stock market manip- 
ulations, and the mysteries of surgery. 

Readers will find “Three Englishmen” 
a competent, professional, skillful piece 
of work. But devotees of realistic fic- 
tion will find it too pompous and too 
frankly sentimental for real distinction. 

Like his heroes, Frankau, 51, at- 
tended Eton and served in the World 
War. Since 1910 the slim, mustached 
Englishman has been writing. In Brit- 
ain last year “Three Englishmen” sold 
30,000 copies during the first three 
weeks after publication. 


CATHERINE: Quiet Hausfrau’s 
Biography of Autocrat-Empress 


CATHERINE, The Portrait of an Empress. By 
Gina Kaus. 377 pages, 110,000 words. In- 
dex, Illustrations. Viking, New York. $3.50. 


Gina Kaus, a quiet German hausfrau 
now living in Austria, thinks she has 
at least one thing in common with the 
“Autocrat of All the Russias.” In 
childhood, the author tried to overcome 
the fancied handicaps of femininity by 
pursuing boyish diversions. The same 
motive, she says, explains Catherine’s 
will to power. 

Sophia Augusta Frederica, Princess 
of Anhalt-Zerbst in Germany, entered 
European politics by way of a preor- 
dained marriage with Grand Duke 
Peter of Russia, delicate heir to the 
throne. It wasn’t much fun. She had 
no more freedom than a caged canary, 
and her husband refused to-make love 
to her. 

After several lonely, well-chaperoned 
years Catherine began to take lovers, 
a practice she maintained until she 
died, a fat old lady at 67. Away from 
the nuptial couch, her mate was equally 
amorous. In every other characteristic 
the royal pair were opposites. While 
Catherine became a ruthless patriot, 
adopting the Russian religion and a 
Russian family name, Peter turned into 
a Germanophile. She liked lusty 
guardsmen; he preferred tin soldiers, 
dolls, and baby talk. 

After the death of her mother-in-law, 
aged Empress Elizabeth, Catherine 
quickly deposed Peter. Over his mur- 
der—in which she may or may not 
have had a hand—she raised no pro- 
test. She fought Turkey and Poland, 
which was then, as now, the world’s 
chief buffer State. 

The author suggests that the French 
philosophers, Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
and Diderot, made Catherine social- 
minded. But the French revolution 
aroused her autocratic instincts. She 
tried desperately to urge Germany and 
Austria to fight against the revolution- 
aries. ; 

Several biographers have found good 
copy in the old war horse. The author 


retells the story clearly and color- 


fully, discarding some legends and ac- 
cepting others. 

Frau Kaus’s earliest days may have 
resembled Catherine’s in some degree, 
but the rest of her 40 years do not. At 
17 Frau Kaus eloped with her young 
husband to Monte Carlo where the 
age-limit prevented their trying to win 
a fortune by a supposedly foolproof 
gambling system. Instead, they toured 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Gilbert Frankau: Outbursts Pepper 
His Long-Winded Conventionality 


opera houses, he hoped to be a mu- 
sician. Then the war broke out; her 
husband died in action. 

At the time of the Armistice she 
married again. She bore two sons, and 
founded a parents’ magazine called 
“The Mother.” She has written two 
plays and four novels. 

The story of any young girl she 
considers is “always the story of the 
annihilation of her great dream... 
Catherine’s is the unique story of the 
fulfillment of such a dream. I have 
written this story.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Character 
And Romance; Cottonand Rubber 


TIME: THE PRESENT. By Tess Slesinger. 
376 pages, 80,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $2.50. 


Eleven short stories emphasizing 
character and situation rather than 
plot. Sharply they treat, for example, 
the personal problems in a girls’ school, 
the break-up of friendship between Ne- 
gro and white children, and a literary 
cocktail party similar to many the 
author attended last year after the 
success of her first novel, “The Un- 
possessed.” 

Miss Slesinger, 30, details current 
manners with slick and acid technique. 
One of her characters describes the 
book’s mood: “Pretty nice to be so 
clever, Cornelia my gal, pretty sad 
too.” : 

THE MAP OF DAYS. By Ethel Boileau. 283 


pages, 82,000 words. Dutton, New York, 
$2.60. 


.. Six-cylinder Scottish romance. Jock 
Chisholm, mystic, red-haired, blue-eyed 
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hero, enchants women right and left 
and mows down enemies in the Boer 
and World Wars. Before the European 
eonflict he marries’ a Hungarian 
dancer; after the Armistice and her 
death, he enters the’church, 


COTTON GOES TO MARKET. By Alston Hijj 
Garside. 376 pages, 120,000 words. Index, 
Illustrations, Appendix. Stokes, New York, 
$3.50, 


A New York Cotton Exchange 
economist, who grew up in a Massa- 
chusetts mill-town and studied his sub- 
ject internationally, calls cotton “g 
barometer of world trade.’”’ This solid 
book describes its growth, marketing, 
and unpredictable pzice-shifts. 


THE OTHER WORLD: By Madelon Lulofs 
494 pages, 145,000 words.. Viking, New 
York, $2.50. 


Novel of a Netherlands rubber plant- 
er in Sumatra, written by a woman 
who lived there during the war rubber 
boom and ensuing deflation, which she 
describes.. Pieter Vos goes out to the 
tropics a failure, reaps success with an 
unscrupulous boss, and acquires a 
fashionable wife and a satisfying na- 
tive mistress. Long but lifelike. 
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Out oF Practise: New York relief 
officials encouraged the State’s Seneca 
Indians to begin a revival of ancient 
tribal crafts. Finally they had to sum- 
mon white scientists. But even they 
couldn’t ‘help the twentieth-century 
braves recall their ancestor’s knack in 
chipping flint arrowheads. 

SERVICE: In Washington, D. C., mo- 
torman. T. R. Stewart found his trolley 
on fire. Calmly he drove it down the 
street. In front of engine company No. 
28 he stopped, jumped out and yelled: 
“Come and get it.” 

Fortep; After his sixth arrest Robert 
Noonan told ‘jailers in the Kansas City, 
Mo., prison he would commit suicide. 
He took poison, slashed his left arm, 
drove rusty nails into his. right arm, 
and swallowed a razor blade, a cup 
handle, and some broken electric bulbs. 
Doctors say he’ll live. 

GyprepD: Benjamin Rosenthal, 52, 
brought his plaint to a Los Angeles 
court. His wife had promised him 4a 
life of ease and luxury; after the wed- 
ding she welched. In his divorce suit 
Rosenthal charged “non-support.” 

BOOMERANG: Employes of the United 
Dublin Tramway Co. in Ireland had to 
cancel their annual dance because of 
lack of transportation. They were out 
on strike. 

Fervor: The hero in “Lucia” sup- 
posedly stabs himself to death. After 
singing the opera’s last scene a promis- 
ing young tenor in Campo Basso, Italy, 
moved directly from the stage to 4 
hospital. In enthusiasm to make good, 


he had plunged the dirk deep into his, ~ 


breast. 


~ he 
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—nearer in factual information; nearer to one’s grasp of all the 
background antecedent to the news of the moment. | 

In thus serving successfully more than 100,000 families, 
NEWS-WEEK performs an important part essential to the 
complete penetration of one of the most productive spheres of 
advertising—the news-magazine field. 

Two years ago, this market consisted of about 400,000 
families; today it embraces more than 600,000 families—one of 
America’s outstanding buying potentials. 

NEWS-WEEK alone registered a circulation gain of 100% 
during 1934. It is therefore obvious that the news-weekly field 
cannot be covered effectually without the use of NEWS- 
WEEK ’s advertising columns. 
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TRACK 
GEORGE BARKER 


So mild, athletes smoke 
as many as they please—and , 
that’s real mildness ! C/o 


Lou GEHRIG 


DIVING 
Betty BAILEY 


Of course you want mildness in a ciga- 
rette. And athletes—to whom “wind,” 
healthy nerves, “condition” are vitally 
important— insist on mildness. 

Lou Gehrig, baseball’s “Iron Man,” 
says: ‘Camels are so mild they never get 


GOLF 
ToMMY ARMOUR 


my ‘wind.’” 
George Barker, former intercollegiate 
cross-country champion, says: “Camels 
are so mild, they don’t cut my ‘wind’ in 
any way.” Bobby Walthour, Jr., star of 
the six-day bike grinds, says: “I’ve got 
to have ‘wind’ in bike racing. For my 
cigarette I long ago chose Camels.” 
Tommy Armour, speaking for golf, 
Bruce Barnes for tennis, and Betty Bailey 
for aquatic sports—all agree: “Camels § % ems) §6SIX-DAY BIKE RACING 


don’t get your ‘wind.,’” Boppy WALTHOUR, Jr. 


What this real mildness 
can mean to you! 


It means you can smoke as many Camels 
as you please. Athletes say Camel’s 
costlier tobaccos never disturb your 


nerves—never tire your taste—never MOST OF THE PLEASANT THINGS in 


life are doubly pleasant when you're 
condition.” Smoke Camels all you ple 
Athletes say Camels never get your “w! 
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TOBACC: 

YOU CAN SMOKE 
' bi bay @Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACC( 

ALL YOU WANT. rene = —Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular bran 
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get your “wind.” 








